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These stories appeared in the successive 
monthly issues of The School Bulletin from 
January to June, 1904. Besides whatever 
interest they may have as stories, it is 
thought they may have some value as pic- 
turing New York village school life at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
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FIFTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 



" Did they raise your salary, papa ? " 
Miriam called out from her bed, as she 
heard her father come in from the board 
meeting. 

" No, my daughter," he replied in cheer- 
ful tone; "the fac.t is, I — I didn't ask 
them to.' ' 

" Of course not," said Mrs. Pembroke, 
fretfully. " You know well enough that 
Hatfield pays' eleven hundred and Primrose 
twelve hundred, neither school as large as 
this, and yet you stay here year after year 

for a thousand.'' 

(9) 
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" Well, you see, Sara," Paul Pembroke 
said deprecatingly, " this — this is not a 
good year to ask for an advance. We have 
had to put in a new furnace, and to increase 
the salaries of some of the grade teachers 
to keep them from going elsewhere. I 
really did not feel that it was wise to bring 
up the matter." 

" No, there is always some reason why 
it isn't wise to stand up for your rights," 
returned Mrs. Pembroke bitterly. " And 
here we are with a mortgage on the house 
and not a dollar paid on it or saved to pay 
on it. You are not just to your family, 
Paul Pembroke." 

" mamma, don't say that," pleaded 
Miriam. " You know why papa couldn't 
save any money. Think of the years I 
have lain here helpless, doctor's bills all the 
while, and those two expensive operations 
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that alas ! did so little for me. I am the 
one to blame, not papa." 

" You, my angel ? " cried her father, 
bending over her and caressing her hair. 
" As though what we have done for you 
were anything to what you have suffered; 
as though you were not our comfort, our joy 
— our refuge," he added, burying his face 
in the pillow beside her. 

No," said her mother, still fretfully, 

we regret nothing about your affliction 
except what it costs you ; but what it costs 
us could be easily borne if only your father 
would insist on being paid what he earns. 
It is because he is letting himself be run 
over that I complain." 

" never mind, mother, it will all come 
right some time," said Miriam, passing her 
hand softly over her father's thin locks. 
" Daddy, dear, do we have some more Ten- 
nyson to-night ? " 
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; " Yes, yes, my child," replied the father, 
rising and getting the book, glad to change 
the subject. 

* When the reading was finished, Mr. Pem- 
broke kissed his daughter good night. His 
wife had already gone to bed, and he went 
into the little room he called his study, 
glad to be alone. 

For he had been acting a part. He had 
striven to appear cheerful, when in fact he 
felt the solid earth giving way beneath him. 
At the board meeting that night the new 
president had said: " Mr. Pembroke, we all 
have the highest personal regard for you, 
but we feel that we must have a younger 
man at the head of this school. We will 
give you a month in which to hand in your 
resignation and we will keep the matter 
quiet; we will write you a testimonial signed 
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by the entire board ; but we have resolved 

upon a change." 

# 

A thunderbolt could not have dismayed 
him more. He had been in Ashby twenty 
years. At the end of the first two or three 
years he had felt some apprehension about 
re-election; after five years he felt estab- 
lished; after seven or eight years he had 
joked the board about intending to make a 
change, so secure was his hold upon the 
place. 

Yet now as he glanced about the faces of 
the members, not one of them looked him 
in the eyes. He had not a champion there. 
His dismissal had evidently been agreed 
upon unanimously. 

The blow was the more crushing because 
so unexpected. He was teaching the chil- 
dren of his first pupils; two members of 
the board had been boys in his classes. He 
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had supposed himself as much a fixture as 
the building. 

He had done his work well, that he was 
sure of. He had kept up with the times, 
subscribed for the best educational journals, 
bought the best books on teaching, attended 
the teachers meetings, visited other schools. 
Last vacation he had even gone to a sum- 
mer school, and with bald head and pudgy 
fingers had learned to make Indian baskets 
that he might know about manual training. 
The results in regents examinations had 
always been good ; any boy he recommended 
could get a place in a store or manufactory ; 
and as for discipline, why it was years since 
an issue had come up — he had made the 
school our school, not my school. 

And yet he had been dismissed. Why ? 
To give place to a younger man. A younger 
man — was he then so old ? He was fifty- 
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five, but he still kept within Dr. Arnold's 
test of sufficient youth for he could still run 
up the library stairs, and he could still out- 
skate every boy in school. Had he lost 
anything of his sympathy for young peo- 
ple ? Was there anything that interested 
his children that did not still interest him ? 
Was he not always greeted with welcoming 
shouts when he joined his^scholars at their 
games ? Did they not~comeJto[him when 
they were in trouble ? Did not every pupil 
know him for a true friend ? * 

And yet he was dismissed, and must 
seek another place. Would it be easy to 
get it ? If he was too old to stay here, was 
he not much more too old to begin in a 
new place ? He mentally cast his eye over 
the map and recalled the recent changes in 
neighboring principalships — Hatfield, Ar- 
thur Perkins, perhaps 30 years old; Prim- 
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rose, Fred Smith, probably 28 ; Hawthorne, 
Henry Ward, not more than 25 : he could 
not name a recent election of a man above 40. 

Should he be able to get a new place ? 
He must; he was fitted for no other em- 
ployment, and he must do something. His 
wife's words had been bitter but true, that 
he had nothing saved. He had been eco- 
nomical, but he could not be niggardly. 
The tools of his vocation he must have, 
and they cost something. He must sub- 
scribe his honorable share to the church and 
various benevolent organizations, and that 
cost something. 

But the great outlay had been for Miriam ; 
joyfully made, in ever recurring hope that 
her strength might come back to her, but 

still a series of enormous bites out of a 
thousand dollars a year. Once he had paid 
a hundred and fifty dollars for an operation ; 
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and when that proved ineffective he had 
only a year ago paid two hundred and fifty 
dollars for another, still without benefit: 
four hundred dollars within two years in 
special fees alone, besides the contingent 
expenses. He did not grudge it ; the oper- 
ations had brought his Miriam only untold 
suffering, but even the chance of her being 
able to walk once more was worth the four 
hundred dollars. Still it came out of his 
thousand a year, and had made it impossible 
for him to save. 

And then the mortgage. His wife was 
right; the interest had been promptly paid, 
but not a dollar of the principal. Probably 
building the house was a mistake. It had 
been difficult to rent the right sort of a 
dwelling, he had felt secure of his place, 
and he had purchased a lot on the road 
leading to the new silk mill, rather out of 
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the village but in a locality sure, everybody 
thought, to build up rapidly, so that the 
increase in value would more than afford 
him the house rent free. Alas! the mill 
had been mismanaged and closed; instead 
of more buildings, there were many vacant 
houses out that way; his home at forced 
sale would not bring the amount of the 
mortgage. 

And, as his wife had said, he had no 
money saved. He had barely made the 
final payment on the last surgeon's bill. 
His June check for a hundred dollars was 
in his pocket — the last he should ever draw 
from the Ashby board of education. His 
monthly bills, including that of Miriam's 
physician, would take fifty of this, and with 
his ten dollars in cash he had only sixty to 
support his family until a new place should 
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be found. Suppose he could not find a new 
place ? \ 

He shivered; lie must not think that; 
to-morrow he would start out at once on 
his search for another school. The board 
had promised not to reveal his enforced res- 
ignation till it was handed in. He would 
beep that a secret from Miriam and Sara as 
long as possible. Poor Miriam! 

And he went to bed with a heavy heart. 

II 

Paul Pembroke slept little, and in the 
morning it was not the least of his burdens 
to maintain a cheerful countenance. But 
he concealed his troubles so well that Miri- 
am cried: 

" Daddy, dear, how much you needed 
vacation. You seem so light-hearted, now 
that your year's work is done." 
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He told of an errand at Ipswich, and got 
off by the early train. He had resolved 
during the night to consult a teachers 
agency, and he reached the office almost 
before the morning mail was opened. 

He had dressed himself with care, mak- 
ing every effort to conceal the approach of 
age, and he introduced himself in manner 
intended to be jaunty. " I have been in 
Ashby twenty years," he said, " and if I 
stay longer people will think that sort of 
place is my limit. I think I can fill a 
larger field." 

It was bravely done, but the experienced 
manager saw the concealed gulp in Paul 
Pembroke's throat. 

" Of course you can remain if you 
choose ? " he questioned suavely. He had 
already been consulted by the president of 
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the Ashby board, but he was testing his 
candidate. 

It was the question Paul Pembroke had 
dreaded. Well, it must be answered truth- 
fully. "No," he said; "at the meeting 
last night I was told my resignation would 
be expected within a month." 

" On what ground." 

" They want a younger man." 

" It is easier for a man of your years to 
stay where he is than to get a new place." 

" I know it," said Mr. Pembroke, sadly; 
" I had ho thought that I could not stay." 

" Mr. Pembroke," said the manager, after 
a long conversation and many inquiries, " I 
should like to help you, but it is going to 
be difficult. The call is for young men. 
For instance, by this mail I have a letter 
from Winchendon; they want a college 
graduate, between twenty-five and thirty. 
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You are not a college graduate or between 
twenty-five and thirty, so I cannot recom- 
mend you ; for when specifications are made 
I never go outside of them. But the presi- 
dent of the board, Judge Fellows, is a man 
of brains and experience and common- 
sense ; he knows a real man when he sees 
him. I want you to go there by the next 
train and see Judge Fellows. I don't think 
you will get the place, but you stand more 
chance of getting it than any other place I 
know. I will give you a letter to Judge 
Fellows — no, on second thought I won't; I 
would rather you called upon him unan- 
nounced. I want to see what impression 
you make upon him ; it will help me in plac- 
ing yon elsewhere." 

' c What is the fare to Winchendon ? " 
asked Mr. Pembroke. 

" By regular ticket $2.40, but I can lend 
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you a mileage book by which it will cost you 
only $1.60." 

Mr. Pembroke made a mental calculation. 

" Two dollars for registration and $3.20 
for fare, besides $1.20 for fare here and 
back; $6.40 already gone of my sixty dol- 
lars." 

Still he said he would go. When he took 
the book he saw it was good for 284 miles, 
and he handed the manager six dollars to 
pay for it. 

" Pay when you come back," said the 
manager. 

" No," said Mr. Pembroke, " I will buy 
the book, and then you can buy what is left 
of me when I return. That will prevent 
any mistake." 

The manager handed him the change. 
" Business-like, anyway," he said to him- 
self; and as Mr. Pembroke went out of the 
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door he said aloud to one of his assistants: 

" That man is a good teacher; we must 
find some good place for him, despite his 
years." 

Ill 

Judge Fellows was busy over a perplexing 
case, and he looked up impatiently when 
Mr. Pembroke presented himself. 

" I called to see about the principalship 
of your school," Mr. Pembroke said. 

" has that got out already ? " said the 
judge, angrily; " who told you about it ? " 

" Mr. Appleton, of the teachers agency 
at Ipswich. He said I had not the quali- 
fications you specified, so that he could not 
recommend me, and yet he would like to 
have you see me." 

" I don't know why he should waste my 
time this way," said the judge, peevishly. 
" Still," he conceded thoughtfully, " Mr. 
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Appleton usually has reasons for what he 
does. Where have you been teaching ? " 

" In Ashby.*" 

" How long ? " 

" Twenty years." 

" How old are you ? " 

" Fifty- five." 

" well, it is quite impossible to con- 
sider you here. We have a hard class of 
pupils, largely from manufactories, some 
from canal-boats tied up for the winter, a 
tough lot to discipline. We are changing 
because the present man can't run the 
school." 

" I have never had any trouble in disci- 
pline," urged Mr. Pembroke. 

" But this place is no more like Ashby 
than the Bowery is like Fifth avenue. 
Besides, you have been there a long while; 
children have grown up to respect you, and 
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expected to obey when they went to school. 
Then again if you were the same man you 
were when you went to Ashby you might 
possibly get along here; but you are an 
older man now; you can not adapt your- 
self as you could then; you have not 
the rugged strength you had then. The 
years have sweetened you, no doubt, and 
made you a better man for Ashby ; but they 
have not stiffened you and made you a good 
man for Winchendon. Why do you leave 
Ashby ? " 

" I was told at the board meeting last 
night that my resignation would be ex- 
pected within a month." 
" Why ? " 

" They want a younger man." 
" Who took the lead in the movement ? " 
" The president of the board did all the 
talking, Mr. Ad sit." 
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" What, the young lawyer who wants to 
be district attorney ? " 

" Yes, sir; I suppose he thinks this 
change will make him prominent and help 
his canvass." 

"But there are nine members on the 
board." 

" Yes," admitted Mr. Pembroke sadly, 
" two of them once my boys in school; one 
of them going to the bad till I got hold of 
him." 

" How was that ? " asked the judge, 
leaning back as if ready to listen with more 
interest than he had yet shown. 

" Why, at fifteen he had become involved 
in bad company; used to go to saloons, was. 
up Tate night, showed a disposition toward 
everything bad. I couldn't get hold of 
him for a long time, because we had no 
tastes in common. He didn't care for 
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books, or to go walking with me, or to help 
me about the schoolhouse. I was almost in 
despair, for his parents only made him reck- 
less with their interference, when I met him 
one day bringing in a red- winged oriole he 
had shot. It was a beautiful bird, and I 
stopped to examine it. I asked him about 
it, and I found he knew about its habits, 
when it came and went, how it nested, and 
so on. He seemed to know about other 
birds, too, and really enjoyed my questions. 
It was the first time I ever really interested 
him, and he promised to mount the bird 
and present it to the school. 

" That set me to thinking. I had seen 
for sale in a second-hand bookstore in Ips- 
wich a copy of the bird- volume in • the 
Natural History of the state of New York, 
with some three hundred colored pictures 
of birds. I went over there, bought the 
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volume, took it home, found the pictures of 
the red-winged oriole and other birds Henry 
had talked about, and when I had got fa- 
miliar with the book I invited him to come 
in one evening to look at it. 

" He was delighted with it, recognizing 
many of the birds, and glad to get the facts 
there given. It resulted in his undertaking 
to help me provide for the school a collec- 
tion of all the birds in our vicinity; and for 
months I gave all my Saturday afternoons 
to tramping with him, and many of my 
evenings to Study of the specimens secured 
and still sought for. The result was that 
he threw over his old companions altogether, 
became interested in his school work, and 
is now one of our leading business men." 

" And he is on the board, and never 
uttered a word in your defence ? " 

you know how it is; the president of 
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the board was very determined ; he went at 
this matter with lots of momentum, and no 
one of the other members cared to take the 
brunt of interposing." 

" Don't you think there will be some 
outcry in Ashby when it is known you were 
forced to go ? " 

" I should have thought so once, but you 
know how small is the place any one of us 
really fills exclusively. You throw a stone 
into the water and it makes a great splash, 
but soon the ripples have disappeared. 
Some other man will take my place, and 
five years from now people will say: * Pem- 
broke ? Pembroke ? I remember that name ; 
wasn't he a teacher here once ? ' " 

Paul Pembroke had tried to be cheerful, 
but discouragement was bearing him down. 
Under his shaggy eyebrows the judge's eyes 
were looking at him sympathetically. 
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" What has been your salary at Ashby ? " 
he asked. 

" Since the second year, one thousand 
dollars." 

" You have saved considerable, I hope, 
to tide you over till you find another place ?" 
x"I had sixty dollars this morning, of 
which I have spent six and a half to-day, 
hunting for a place. That is really all I 
have in the world. I have put two thous- 
and dollars into a home, but it would not 
sell at forced sale for the amount of the 
mortgage." 

" Seems to me you should have saved 
something, all these years." 

" I might have, but at three years old 
our only child, our Miriam, had spinal com- 
plaint from which she has never recovered. 
The regular physician's bill has never been 
less than two hundred dollars a year, and 
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there have been two special operations that 
have cost over four hundred. These have 
made it hard to save, and yet we could not 
spare anything that gave her a chance of 
strength." 

The light in Mr. Pembroke's eyes as he 
spoke of Miriam made the childless judge 
envious. He would change places to-day 
with this discarded teacher, to have a daugh- 
ter he loved like that. 

" Were the operations successful *? " he 
asked. 

"No; they brought her great pain, but 
not even temporary relief." 

" And you consider her case hopeless ? " 

" We can't give up hoping," said the 
father, his eyes glistening. " And she has 
been such a comfort to us. There must be 
something in the scripture ' tried as by fire ', 
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for no one could have quite her loveliness of 
character without her suffering." 

" Mr. Pembroke," said the judge, rising 
and offering his hand, " we can't give you 
a place in this school because you wouldn't 
fit, but I am glad to know you. If you 
are an applicant anywhere else, refer them 
to me. I have a large acquaintance and 
may be able to help you, and if I can I will." 

Such a promise seemed of little avail to 
Mr. Pembroke, and his thanks were grate- 
ful but not hopeful. The judge turned 
back to his case, but his mind wandered. 
He walked to the window and watched Mr. 
Pembroke as he went out of the building 
and down the street, looking about a little, 
uncertainly, and then entering a night- 
lunch-wagon. 

" Great heavens," murmured the judge 
to himself, " a man like that turned adrift 
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after twenty years service, and feeding on 
ham sandwich and bean-coffee in a lunch- 
wagon. I wish I had taken him home 
with me." 

He went back again to his case, but still 
he could not fix his mind upon it. lie sat 
reflecting a while; then he went to the 
telephone. 

" Give me long-distance, Pepperell," he 
said; and then, " See if you can get Dr. 
Howe." Presently: " Is that you, John? 
This is Frank. John, are you busy to-mor- 
row ? Can you meet me at Ashby, say at 
noon ? Good. There's a case there in which 
I am interested in the person and you will 
be interested in the disease. Adams house, 
twelve o'clock. Good-bye." 

IV 
" You are on the board of education, 
aren't you ? " asked Judge Fellows of a lead- 
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ing lawyer of Ashby on whom he called 
the next day. 

" Yes." 

" What are you dropping Mr. Pembroke 
for ? " 

" that's one of Adsit's notions. He's 
just been elected president of the board." 

" That little upstart who wants to be 
district attorney ? " 

" Yes." 

" Why do you let him boss things ? " 

" He had fixed the thing beforehand, 
judge. He hustled around and got the 
members committed, so that when the board 
met a majority was pledged." 

" And nobody protested against dropping 
this man who has taught your school twenty 
years ? " 

" That's just it, judge; he has taught so 
long; he is so old." 
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" When did you first think of that ? " 

" Why, Adsit was the first one who spoke 
to me about it." 

" And where did Adsit learn so much 
about the qualifications of teachers ? See 
here,. Humphrey, I've been president of 
the Winchendon school board fifteen years, 
and I have kept a pretty good run of the 
teachers there. Your Mr. Pembroke is a 
finer type of man than we have had in our 
school in all those fifteen years. There is a 
mellowness, a sweetness, a simplicity about 
him unusual in teachers, and of incalcula- 
ble value to the school. I will guarantee 
that your village shows it; that your boy& 
are better mannered, more to be trusted 
than the average village boy." 

" I don't know but you are right, judge, 
I have noticed a difference when I went 
away from home." 
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" You wonder why I am interesting my- 
self in your affairs. Let me tell you. Mr. 
Pembroke came to me yesterday to apply 
for a place in our school. I thought at first 
he wouldn't fit, but as I reflected I made 
up my mind such a man ought not to be 
lost, and if you don't keep him we shall 
take him. Our rule is first a man, then 
a gentleman, then as much more as we can 
get; and on that scale Mr. Pembroke ranks 
high. But he is worth a great deal more 
to you than he is to us, for he has lived 
here twenty years, he knows you, he is 
rooted here; we could never be to him what 
you are. It is fatuity for you to let him go." 

Mr. Humphrey listened with conviction. 
He had high respect for Judge Fellows, 
not only on the bench but as a man and as 
a school man. " I think you are right," 
he said. "I felt ashamed as it was, but 
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Adsit had a lot to say about schools being 
for the pupils, not for the teachers, and that 
if we had persons who must be supported 
they should be placed in hospitals, not kept 
at the head of schools, etc. ; and he insisted 
our school would never stand where it ought 
to till we had a younger man. I was not 
convinced, but I was persuaded, and I 

* 

promised to back Adsit. But I am con- 
vinced now. The board has taken no 
formal action and I will vote to keep Mr. 
Pembroke." 

** Do better than that, Humphrey; raise 
his salary. If we took him we should pay 
him fourteen hundred; raise him to twelve 
hundred any way. He is a cheap man for 
you today at two thousand." 

" I will vote for that too, judge, and I am 
grateful to you for speaking of it. I should 
always have felt a sneaking contempt for 
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myself for treating him so shabbily." 

" See the other men on the board, will 
you ? I am going over to interview Adsit; 
I shall try to get him to call a special meet- 
ing this morning." 

When the judge entered Mr. Adsit's 
office the young attorney sprang from his 
chair and exclaimed effusively: "This is 
an honor; " and he felt it, for Judge Fel- 
lows was a power. 

" I believe you are the president of the 
board of education ? " the judge began. 

" Yes, sir; I have that honor," replied 
Mr. Adsit. 

" I hold the same office in Winchendon, 
and we are in need of a principal. Mr. 
Pembroke made application yesterday and 
said he had been teaching here; I want to 
inquire about him." 

" Pembroke ? " replied the lawyer, light- 
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ly. "0 Pembroke is a very decent sort of 
fellow, old of course and behind the times, 
as you could see, but character all right; 
nothing against him." 

He told me he had been asked to resign. " 
Yes ; this is a thriving village and we 
have to keep up with the procession. We 
are going to put in a young normal gradu- 
ate." 

" Got your man picked out ? " 

" No, but there are plenty of them. I 
wrote to the teachers agency at Ipswich last 
week, and have three good men to choose 
from." 

" Then you think almost anybody can fill 
the place here, if he isn't too old ? " 

" yes; easy position; discipline first 
class; everything running smoothly." 

" But why change principals if everything 
is all right now ? " 
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"Why—" Mr. Adsit had started to 
express impatience, but he remembered to 
whom he was talking. " The fact is, judge, 
this is the day of young men." 

" Then as I am older than Mr. Pembroke, 
I suppose I ought to retire from the bench." 

" that is different. A judge must have 
experience, and learning, and skill in judg- 
ing men and evidence." 

" And mustn't a school principal have all 
these ? See here Mr. Adsit, I thought you 
prided yourself on being a judge of men." 

" Well, I do try to see through a man's 
hat into his head." 

" Then how can you have failed to recog- 
nize what a principal you have in Mr. Pem- 
broke ? Now, frankly, Mr. Adsit, if you 
don't keep him here in Ashby*we shall take 
him at Winchendon and pay him fourteen 
hundred dollars a year. But if we do that 
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it will be the worst blow that ever struck 
you. When your young normal principal 
has got the school by the ears — and I warn 
you that whoever succeeds Mr. Pembroke 
will fail, however good a teacher he is — and 
the people remember that it was you who 
turned Mr. Pembroke off and we who took 
him up at four hundred a year more, the 
town will be too hot to hold you." 

Mr. Adsit knew Judge Fellows too well 
to distrust him; still he asked: "If you 
think so highly of Mr. Pembroke why do 
you want us to keep him at Ashby ? " 

" We shall take him if you don't keep 
him, as I have just said," replied the judge, 
" but he would never fit us as he fits you. 
His heart is here. He is rooted here. In 
Winchendon he would be transplanted. He 
would give us good service, but he can give 
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you for fifteen years a service that no other 
living man could perform." 

" What do you advise ? " asked Mr. Adsit. 

" That you get your board together for 
special meeting this morning, and reengage 
him for next year at a palary raised to 
$1,200." 

Mr. Adsit looked at the judge steadily a 
moment. " I will do it," he said. 



Paul Pembroke had spent the morning 
in constructing a letter. He despaired of 
making more personal applications; he 
could not afford it, and he anticipated only 
further ill success. As he tossed sleepless 
the night before he had resolved to compose 
a letter that would present his case in the 
most favorable light, and, without mis- 
statement, dwell on his successful experi- 
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ence and suppress definite information as to 
his age. 

It was not an easy task, and copy after 
copy was destroyed, as the fatal fifty-five 
would obtrude itself. "It is hopeless, 
hopeless," he sighed. " Sara and I are 
strong and can bear trouble, but what will 
become of poor Miriam ? " 

His glance fell on a motto on the wall : 




It was worked crudely enough, on per- 
forated card-board in colored crewels, but 
his grandmother had made it when she was 
a little girl and his mother had always kept 
it in sight. So he had given it place here. 

The words had never before made much 
impression upon him. He knew that in a 
general way the Lord provided, but mainly, 
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it had seemed to him, by giving one a 
chance to provide for one's self. Did it 
really mean that if one could not provide 
for one's self the Lord would see to it ? If 
one did one's best could one throw the re- 
sponsibility off upon the Lord that way, 
and believe he would be taken care of, hope- 
less as the prospect seemed ? 

As he was reflecting he heard Miriam's 
voice as she crooned to herself from Men- 
delssohn's Elijah: 

"For — the — Lord — is mindful of His peo— pie." 
" He doesn't show it much," muttered 
Paul Pembroke to himself; and then as he 
recognized his impiety he cried: " God 
forgive me, I'm not thinking of myself 
but of Miriam ; Miriam is one of the Lord's 
people if there ever was one, and if the 
Lord is mindful of her, now is 'the time to 
show it." 
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He was in desperate mood, and as he felt 
how he was losing faith in everything he 
bowed his head upon his hands and sobbed 
— softly, so that Miriam might not hear 
him, but with great gulps that would not 
be suppressed. 

The door- bell rang and he hurried to 
answer it, as Mrs. Pembroke was down town. 

He found Mr. Adsit with several other 
members of the board, Judge Fellows, and 
a stranger whom he introduced as Dr. Howe 
of Pepperell. 

"What, the great Dr. Howe?" asked 
Mr. Pembroke, awe-stricken. 

" Greater than he ought to be," said 
Dr. Howe; " a hundred and eighty when I 
ought to weigh a hundred and sixty- five; 
still not enormous." 

Mr. Pembroke gazed at him wistfully. 
How often he had wished he could put 
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Miriam's case in this man's hands, but his 
fees ran up into the thousands. Now that 
he happened to be here, if only he would 
just glance at Miriam — 

But Mr. Adsit was speaking. " Mr. 
Pembroke," he said, holding out his hand, 
for he had determined to do the thing 
handsomely, u the board of education held 
a special meeting this morning and re- 
elected you for a period of three years at a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars for the 
first year, thirteen hundred dollars for the 
second year, and fourteen hundred dollars 
for the third year. Do you accept ? " 

Mr. Pembroke took the proffered hand 
mechanically and looked from one to an- 
other; all were smiling in friendliness. 
" But night before last — " 

"Was night before last," interrupted Mr. 
Adsit, " and entirely informal. This ac- 
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tion is formal and entered on the minutes of 
the board." 

" Gentlemen," he started to say, but his 
voice broke. " Let me go to Miriam a 
moment," he cried, and they heard him 
sobbing on his daughter's pillow. 

When he came back he found an unpleas- 
ant surprise. The man who held the mort- 
gage on his house had come in with the 
mortgage in his hand. 

" Mr. Pembroke," he said, " this mort- 
gage has been running ten years, and you 
have paid none of the principal, so I have 
decided to give it up," and he handed it to 
him. 

Mr. Pembroke took it and looked at it 
shamefacedly. " I know I haven't been 
able to pay on it," he said, " but these 
gentlemen have kindly raised my salary; I 
think I can make payments now. I really 
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wouldn't like to move out of the old 
house — with Miriam," he added. 

" Look on the inside," said Judge Fel- 
lows; and Mr. Pembroke saw written 
heavily in red ink over his own and his 
wife's signatures, " Paid in full ", with the 
signature of the owner and the date. " I 
don't understand," he said helplessly. 

" It means," said Judge Fellows, " that 
after the board meeting a few of your 
friends thought that twenty years of such 
service as you have given was worth at 
least a hundred dollars a year more than 
you have been paid, and so they subscribed 
enough to pay off this mortgage. The 
house is wholly yours." 

At this Mr. Pembroke broke down entire- 
ly. " It's no use, gentlemen," he said, " I 
can't say a word. You must know how I 
feel. And Miriam — " 
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" Miriam is the one I want to see," said 
Dr. Howe. " I have made a specialty of 
spinal disease and I hope I can help her." 

The others went, and Dr. Howe entered 
Miriam's room. He asked a few questions, 
experimented to see what movements she 
was able to make, and inquired what treat- 
ment she had received. When told about 
the two operations his face grew wrathful. 

" Who advised them ? " he asked. 

" Her regular physician," said Mr. Pem- 
broke. 

Professional courtesy prevented him from 
expressing his feelings, but his face was a 
thunder-cloud. Then he said: " This was 
not originally a serious case. The proper 
treatment has been neglected too long, but 
it is not severe, and it will restore you. 
Yes, my dear," he said, looking tenderly at 
the patient face before him, " within a few 
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months yon should be able to walk as well as 
jour father." 

" How fortunate my salary is raised," 
thought Paul Pembroke with glowing face, 
for now he could contemplate even a fee of 
thousands; " what if I had learned that she 
could be cured, and had not been able to 
earn the money to pay for it! " 

But Dr. Howe went on: " Your case is an 
interesting one. It happens that I am pre- 
paring a paper on the cure of such cases, 
«nd I am going to ask as a favor to take you 
to my home for a month. There will be no 
charge for either board or treatment ; in fact 
the obligation will be on me. And at the 
end of that time I promise to bring you 
back so far recovered that your parents can 
see that the rest of the cure is only a mat- 
ter of time." 

" Is this some dream ? " cried Paul Pern- 
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broke, pinching himself till he was sure it 
was really true. When the good physician 
was gone to make arrangements for remov- 
ing Miriam, Paul Pembroke stood in the 
window, wholly his window now, and looked 
out upon the yard, his front yard now, with 
no mortgage on it. Miriam was crooning 
again, with a new gladsomeness in her voice : 
' ' For — the — Lord — is mindful of His peo —pie. ' r 
And Paul Pembroke prayed softly : 
" Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbe- 
lief." 
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MISS FOTHERGILL'S PROTEST 



I desire to place before the public my ex- 
perience in the Washington school, and to 
protest against my summary dismissal. I 
shall nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice. Let fathers and mothers 
reflect that what has happened to me may 
happen to their daughters. 

The superintendent was prejudiced 
against me from the start. There were five 
of us that applied originally, all high school 
and training class graduates without experi- 
ence. I was the eldest and the tallest and 
the best dressed ; and the best looking if I 
do say it, for I have always been well and 

(55) 
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taken good care of myself — besides, I am 
pretty: every girl knows whether she is or 
not, and I don't see why she shouldn't say 
so. Then again my pa was a merchant, 
and they were all daughters of common 
laborers, and that ought to count. I ans- 
wered all the superintendent's questions 
promptly and with assurance, while the 
others hesitated and blushed and stam- 
mered. And yet every one of those girls was 
appointed before me, and I got in only be- 
cause after the term had opened, when Miss 
Roberts fainted away before her class and 
had to be taken home for good, I was the 
only one left on the eligible^list. 

It made me hot, I can tell you. If I 
could have got a place any where else I 
never would have taught under Superin- 
tendent True. I did try. I went to the 
teachers agency at Ipswich and was going 
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to register with Mr. Appleton; but the 
longer we talked the less he encouraged 
me, and finally he advised me to get experi- 
ence some where before I enrolled — like 
learning to swim before you go into the 
water. So I went off in a dudgeon and 
found another agency that guaranteed me 
a place within a month. I paid my two 
dollars and went home happy, but that was 
the last I heard from it. 

So when this appointment in the Wash- 
ington school came I had to take it, for pa 
and ma thought they had done quite all 
they could for me in giving me an educa- 
tion, and now I must begin to earn. 

It was seventh grade, all girls, about 
forty-five enrolled. Miss Roberts had been 
very popular. The first day I was there 
the girls had a little meeting after school, 
raised some money for flowers, and ap- 
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pointed a committee of three — Elsie Lee, 
Annie Hill, and Rosa Bradford, to take the 
flowers to Miss Boberts. I offered to go 
along too, and although I don't think the 
girls really cared to have me they couldn't 
very well object. 

It was lucky for them I went, for they 
were going to put all their money into one 
American Beauty rose, just coming out, 
with a stem three feet long. For the same 
price I got them a dozen red carnations. 

" They'are left-overs, and won't last," 
Elsie Lee protested, always putting in her 
oar. 

< That's just it," I said. " When you 
get into the high school and study chemis- 
try you will learn that flowers are unhealth- 
ful for invalids; they absorb the oxygen 
from the air and give out carbonic dioxide. 
So when you give sick people flowers you 
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want to pick out those that make a great 
show and then go to pieces." 

" But that takes away all the pleasure of 
giving Miss Roberts flowers," said Bosa 
Bradford, with tears in her eyes. 

"It was a silly idea," I admitted, " but 
now you are in for it you might as well 
make it as little harmful as possible." 

I went on with them to the house ; the 
fact is, I wanted to see how sick Miss Rob- 
erts really was, and whether she was likely 
to come back and crowd me out. 

She lived in a wretched little tenement; 
we had to go up outside stairs to get to it ; 
only two rooms for herself and mother. 

The minute I saw her I knew I was all 
right; she had rings under her eyes and a 
sort of gone expression, " all in ", as the 
boys say. 

Her face lit up when she saw the girls, 
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and when they handed her the flowers she 
didn't say a word — she just cried. Then 
she drew the girls up to her and kissed 
them and caressed them in that sort of 
lingering way, as though she must all the 
time be touching their faces or their hands 
or even their dresses ; and they were just that 
way with her. I never could see any sense in 
that. I don't kiss much, and when I do kiss 
I kiss and done with it; that sort of hanging 
on to people I never could abide. Besides, 
when people are sick who knows but you may 
get infected ? They have germs for every- 
thing, now-a-days, tuberculosis and all 
that. Miss Roberts had nervous prostra- 
tion from overwork, people said, but there 
may be nervous prostration germs too; 
there's no use taking any chances. I never 
would kiss any sick person, no matter what 
the disease was. As for these girls slobber- 
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ing over the teacher and she over them, it 
was disgusting. 

However, I didn't show what I felt. She 
was leaving a soft berth for me and I could 
afford to be nice to her. I even let her give 
me advice. 

" I wish you would be kind to poor Patty 
Byers," she said. " She is a little behind 
the grade, and she does not see things 
quickly; but she tries so hard, and at home 
she has to do all the work and often sits up 
half the night nursing her mother. You 
will look out for her, won't you ? " 

" I certainly will," I said; and so I did: 
I looked out that she dropped down to the 
grade below where she belonged. When I 
do private tutoring I get paid for it. 

Miss Roberts died within a month and I 
went to the funeral. It was a scrimped 
affair — coffin instead of a casket, only two 
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carriages, and buried in the Potter's field, 
I went straight home and made my will, 
that when I died of all the money I left 
the first two hundred dollars should go for 
my funeral, the next two hundred for a lot, 
and all the rest for a monument, with the 
inscription, " She hath done what she 
could." I never would have a roomfull of 
girls follow such a cheap coffin as that to 
the cemetery. Think of their going Satur- 
day after Saturday to put flowers on a grave 
in the Potter's field! Not any for me, 
thank you. 

Her old mother had to go to the work- 
house. It seems her father had run away 
with another woman when Miss Roberts 
was a little girl, and as Mrs. Eoberts was 
an invalid the daughter had done all the 
work at home, and a good deal outside 
while she was getting through high school, 
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so she was pretty well worn out when she 
began teaching. Really I don't think she 
ought ever to have been appointed ; if there 
is any one thing needed in teaching, it is 
sound health. That I have always had, 
thank heaven and the care I have taken 
of myself. 

Well, with her out of the way I could 
begin to manage my room my own way. 
I had been pretty smooth with the girls; 
I had listened to their praise of Miss 
Boberts and even joined in it. But I 
wasn't there to wear Miss Roberts's shoes; 
I had a foot of my own that suited me very 
well, and I preferred to have my shoes made 
to order. So little by little I began to 
change the things that had been most char- 
acteristic of Miss Roberts, always taking 
pains to point out how the new methods 
were better. 
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Some way I could not get just the right 
hold on the room, and I made up my mind 
it was because the three leaders among the 
girls, Elsie Lee, Annie Hill, and Rosa Brad- 
ford, had been such blind worshippers of 
Miss Roberts that they could not recognize 
a stronger and better teacher. 

So I set to work to break down these 
girls, especially Elsie Lee. Elsie was a 
frail, nervous, high-spirited, conscientious 
creature, with a wonderful pair of eyes 
that seemed to look right into and through 
you; I used to avoid talking with her be- 
cause she made me uneasy. She was study- 
ing to be a teacher; in fact her widowed 
mother was using up the little insurance 
money her husband left her to get Elsie 
through school and the training class, rely- 
ing upon her wages afterward. So Elsie 
had always striven to stand way at the head 
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of the class, to be certain of appointment 
when she was ready to teach. 

She was a good scholar, quick and sensi- 
ble; she saw the relations of things, and 
had her facts connected ; it was not an easy 
thing to get the best of her. 

But if you watch a child closely you will 
find points in every subject where she is 
hazy. If it is your policy to help her it is 
easy to make these points clear to her — in 
fact to make her strongest where she has 
been weakest, and thus develop a splendid 
scholar. But if it is your policy to break her 
down, you have only to keep calling her up 
only on these hazy points, give her no time to 
clear herself, seem to be disappointed, and 
change the subject without making the 
points clear, and presently she will lose con- 
fidence and go to pieces. 

This is especially true in grammar. 
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There is so much opportunity for judgment, 
there are so many constructions that can 
be variously interpreted, that you can con- 
tinually put a child in the wrong, no matter 
how carefully she prepares her lesson. 

Now I knew Elsie Lee would never be my 
friend. What those eyes of hers saw in me 
she did not like, and however polite and 
dutiful she might be, so long as she was the 
recognized leader of the room, the room 
would be unfriendly to me. My duty to 
myself compelled me to disgrace her. 

It really worked to a charm, and I don't 
think a pupil in the room ever guessed the 
secret. The first time Elsie failed in reci- 
tation there was great surprise, but it was 
looked upon as a joke; Elsie Lee fail! that 
was a good one! The second time she 
failed, in another subject, the same day, 
there was greater surprise, and the glances at 
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one another were more serious; evidently 
Elsie was not well. But when day after 
day she failed in almost every subject, till 
even I, who had been most kind and sympa- 
thetic, felt obliged to say, " Why, Elsie, it 
is not right to come to class with such im- 
perfect preparation," she lost all trust in 
herself, began to believe that her supposed 
fine scholarship was due to the partiality of 
Miss Roberts, that she could never be a 
teacher, and that she might as well drop 
out of school and find a place as nurse- 
maid. Finally she actually did this very 
thing, and thus the main obstacle to my 
control of the room was removed. 

Meantime I had pursued something the 
same treatment with Annie Hill and Rosa 
Bradford, till the feeling was general in the 
room that Miss Roberts must have shown 
great partiality to make so prominent such 
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very ordinary scholars. I had also brought 
forward two rather vulgar but quick-sighted 
girls, who had been in the back-ground 
but whom I made successful in recitation, 
and who liked me much better than Miss 
Roberts because they were so much more 
brilliant under me. 

All this had taken several months, and 
just as I was getting things to running my 
way in school, I had trouble at home. Pa, 
kept a grocery. He had been a teamster* 
but ma was ambitious, and when the man 
who kept this grocery died and it was for 
sale she persuaded pa to buy it. I was 
their only child, and she did not want me 
to go out to service, as she and her sisters 
and my pa's sisters had done. She thought 
if she could get me educated for a teacher 
she could make a lady of jae, and she be- 
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lieved it would be easier if pa should be a 
merchant. 

I don't think pa liked the change. He 
was J a good teamster, and sober, and saved 
money; it suited him to get his ten dollars 
at the end of the week and put three in 
the savings-bank, with no outside cares. 
He was really too easy to keep a grocery ; 
he trusted people when he ought not to, 
and he wouldn't collect when it would dis- 
tress a customer. So he sometimes had 
pretty hard sledding. But he was generous 
to me. When some customer paid a large 
bill he would come up stairs (we lived over 
the grocery) and say: " Here, Fanny, put 
this five dollars where it will do you the 
most good ; I believe you need a new gown. " 

So I used to be better dressed than most 
of the girls. 

When I was appointed in Washington 
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school and began to get my forty dollars a 
month, the question came up whether I 
should pay for my board. I rather expected 
to, but I thought I wouldn't speak of it 
unless ma did; I was sure pa wouldn't. 

When the first month was up ma knew 
it was pay-day and asked me if I had my 
check. I told her I had deposited it in the 
savings-bank. Then she asked what ar- 
rangements I wanted to make about board. 
Pa was there, and luckily had collected 
more accounts than usual that day and felt 
generous. 

" Why should Fanny pay board ? " he 
asked. "Aren't we glad to have her here ? 
What she eats doesn't cost a great deal; 
you see I am a grocer myself and save all 
the profits; "and he laughed his great 
hearty laugh that came so often when he 
was not worried. 
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Then there was an argument, and as pa 
was ready to stand np for me I kept out of 
it, and only said dutifully I would do what- 
ever they thought best. The outcome 
was that pa had his way, and I didn't pay 
board, so my little forty dollars went 
straight into the bank every month. Of 
course I bought some clothes, and I always 
buy good clothes; but pa had kept me pretty 
well supplied before I began teaching and I 
take good care of all I have so as to make 
a little go a good ways. 

Well, the night I speak of was eight 
months after I had begun teaching. Fa 
had been worried at supper, and had been 
uneasy all the evening. He had kept look- 
ing at me in a way that made me feel he 
wanted to ask some favor of me. 1 had an 
instinct it was to borrow some of the money 
I had in the bank, and I had time to think 
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it over. I decided it was my duty to 
myself not to lend it. Before he would 
ever ask me for money he must be in deep 
straits, he probably couldn't pay me back, 
and very likely my money would not save 
him any way. 

Presently he broke the ice. " Fanny," 
he said, "how much money have you in the 
bank ? " 

" About three hundred dollars," I re- 
plied. 

" Fanny," he said, and I could see that 
his throat was dry, so that it was hard to 
get the .words out, " I have a note for two 
hundred dollars due at the bank to-morrow. 
I have spent all day trying to collect, but 
you know the strike is still on and the peo- 
ple really haven't the money. I could get 
only one hundred dollars together. If you 
would lend me a hundred dollars to-morrow 
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I could meet the note and pay you inside of 
a month." 

" Why don't you ask the bank to lend it 
to you ? " I inquired. " They make a busi- 
ness ot loaning money." 

" I have asked the bank, again and again, 
and I have reached the limit there. I have 
asked everybody I can think of. I certain- 
ly would not come to you for your hard- 
earned dollars, Fanny, if there were any- 
body else I could turn to." 

I felt that it was a time to be adamant. 

" I really feel, pa," I said, " that it is 
hardly right for you to throw your business 
troubles on me; I have quite all I can bear 
in my first year at school." 

" You are right, Fanny," he said, get- 
ting up out of his chair as if with a great 
deal of effort. " You are quite right; I 
ought not to have asked you." 
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Then he walked slowly down stairs, and 
I went to bed thankful that I had the 
healthy nerves not to sleep any the less 
soundly for having to refuse him. 

In the early morning ma awoke me, 
screaming, " Your pa! your pa! " 

" Well, what is it ? " I asked, sitting up 
and fixing my hair. 

" He shot himself last night! He is 
dead behind the desk down stairs. 9 ' 

This was serious ; I almost wished I had 
lent him the hundred dollars. What would 
be the effect on my career as a teacher to be 
the daughter of a self-murdered bankrupt ? 
I knew he carried life-insurance, and I won- 
dered whether the policies were void in case 
of suicide. 

All this I thought over while I was quiet- 
ing ma's screams and; getting dressed, and 
it was generally admitted that I behaved 
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with becoming propriety at the inquest and 
the funeral. As a matter of fact the poli- 
cies were paid, and as we sold the grocery 
for enough to pay all the debts, ma and I 
had fifteen hundred dollars apiece to the 
good, so things weren't so very bad after 
all. We rented our same rooms from the 
man who bought the grocery, and lived 
together economically, dividing the cost of 
rent and groceries, and ma doing the work. 
So far as school was concerned the affair 
really helped me, because it made the girls 
sorry for me. Even Annie Hill and Bos& 
Bradford came up and kissed me for the 
first time ; and once when I met Elsie Lee 
trundling her baby-carriage she ran up to 
me, her eyes full of tears, and cried, " 
Miss Fothergill, I am so sorry." Of course 
I wasn't very anxious for nurse-maids' sym- 
pathy, but it showed that I was getting a 
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better hold on girls of her type, so I 
smoothed down my black gown and thanked 
her. 

And yet I felt uneasy. You see by our 
tenure-of-office rules if I got my reappoint- 
ment in June, I was a fixture; they could 
never get rid of me except for cause. I 
was doing my level best to keep my record 
up till then; after I once got my name on 
the permanent list I meant to take things 
easily. 

But, as I said, Superintendent True was 

prejudiced against me. My class got 
through the February examinations all 

right, and the discipline was infinitely bet- 
ter than it ever was in Miss Robert's time 
— anybody could see that. Why, actually, 
when I took the room the girls would go up 
to consult the dictionary or the reference 
books without asking; and sometimes Miss 
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Roberts would let two girls sit together and 
get out a lesson together, and talk to one 
another; how did Miss Eoberts know 
whether it was about the lesson or about 
beaux ? 

I soon put a stop to that sort of thing. 
When the bell struck in the morning, that 
meant every girl erect in her desk, strict 
business, no communicating. If I do say 
it, before the first term was over I had a great 
hold of that room. The girls didn't like 
me; I could see that; even their sympathy 
for my sad breavement wore off. But they 
obeyed me, their eyes followed me; if I 
made an unexpected motion every girl 
would start from her seat: I sometimes 
tried it just for experiment. 

In recitation I used to hold them tense. 
I would let one girl start an answer; then 
stop her in the middle of the sentence and 
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make another begin right there ; it exacted 
the closest attention from every one, and 
that close attention became characteristic 
of the room. Those girls were so complete- 
ly under my control that they were so to 
speak extensions of me — their brains, their 
bodies worked under my direction as my 
fingers work under my direction. The 
discipline was really wonderful. 

At the teachers meeting one night Mr. 
True talked about promptness and punctu- 
ality, and asked all teachers to rise who 
during the year had not been absent from 
their class one instant of school time, from 
twenty minutes before the hour in the 
morning to twenty minutes after at night. 
I was the only one to stand, and proud I 
felt of it, 

" That is really remarkable," said Mr. 
True, looking at me almost reprovingly 
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I thought he meant perhaps that I ought to 
have been absent at pa's funeral, so I said: 

" You see, Mr. True, pa shot himself 
Friday night, the inquest was Saturday, and 
we had the funeral Sunday on purpose." 

It is curious how envious teachers are; 
they all sort of shrunk away from me. 

But I felt quite exultant to show them 
the effect of my sound health and regular 
habits. In fact after the meeting I said to 
the superintendent, rather coquettish-like 
for me : 

" Now, Mr. True, you haven't visited my 
room this year. You really ought to come 
in and see how nicely we are getting on." 

Some way Mr. True never looked me 
straight in the eye, as he did the other 
teachers. He would glance at me, and 
then look aside and beyond me as he talked. 
He did so this time, and acted as if he 
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were nerving himself up to something 
" It is true," he said; " I have neglected 
your room. I will visit it to-morrow." 

Luckily we were on review, and I had my 
books all marked with the places where 
some scholars had failed and others had 
done finely ; I could make them show up or 
down, just as I liked, and I was bound Miss 
Boberts's pets should suffer. 

The first recitation after he came in was 
in grammar. I gave two of my favorites 
what I knew they would shine in, and then 
I called on Annie Hill. She was pretty 
well cowed already, expecting to fail, and 
with my marked book I made her unhappy 
enough. I was very sympathetic, and when 
she missed on one topic tried her on an- 
other, always one with " A. H. — " in the 
margin, which was my sign for Annie Hill 
doesn't understand this. 
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Mr. True was quite persuaded that he 
nad been wrong in his judgment of Annie, 
and I should have been wiser to stop here. 
But I wanted to bring up Eosa Bradford, 
too, and. I subjected her to the same treat- 
ment. 

"It is curious," Mr. True said; " these 
two girls used to shine in examination under 
Miss Koberts." 

" Ah! but Miss Roberts may have fitted 
the examinations to them," I said. 

It was a careless remark, not like me; but 
I was jubilant over the success of my 
schemes and off my guard. He caught the 
hint at once. " Very true," he said; " let 
me take your book, Miss Fothergill. I will 
ask a few questions." 

" Annie, hand Mr. True your book," I 
said. 

" No," he insisted, " I think I will take 
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yours. What are all these marks, ' A. H. 
— ', ' B. B.— ', < B. B+', and so on ? " 

"01 mark these when we first go over 
the lesson to see where we need most review, " 
I replied, flushing in spite of myself. 

Mr. True looked me full in the eye for 
once. Then he began to study the book 
and to compare it with the questions I had 
been giving. 

" I think I see," he said; and calling 
up Annie Hill again he began to ask her 
the parts marked A. H.+, just what she 
knew best. Of course she made a splendid 
recitation; and then he took Bosa Bradford, 
and gave her B. B. -+- 's. The class did not un- 
derstand what was going on, but they knew 
something was wrong, and when he notified 
me severely to come to his office after 
school I could see exultant glances pass 
around the scholars' faces. With all my 
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scheming I could never get that room to 
•like me. 

When I went into his office I found Elsie 
Lee there. It seems at noon he had in- 
quired for her of her old friends Annie and 
Rosa, and they had told him how she was so 
•discouraged that she had left school. 

"I see that Elsie failed in grammar in 
the preliminaries for February," he said, 
" and I have decided to give her a private 
•examination here, in your presence." 

So he took my own grammar, which he 
bad carried away with him, and going back 
*o the fall work he began to question her 
on the paragraphs marked E. L.+. 

Although it was weeks since she had 
looked at the book, she naturally passed the 
test brilliantly, while I could only listen 
and try to keep my temper. 

" Elsie," he said, " whose baby are you 
taking care of ? " 
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" Mrs. Robertson's." 

" An excellent woman; treats you kindly 
and generously of course ? " 

" She does indeed, Mr. True. And it is 
the dearest child." 

" Well, Elsie, you have always been ahead 
of your grade, so I am going to let you 
stay out the rest of the term and take care 
of the Robertson baby. You need the 
money and she needs you. But next fall 
you are to come back and go on with your 
class into the eighth grade. This examination 
I have just given you is all you will need. 
You will have a new room and a new teach- 
er, and you will be very happy, I hope. 
You were fond of Miss Roberts, weren't 
you ? " 

The little wretch gave me one glance, and 
then began to sob as if her heart would 
break. 
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" Ah well, don't cry, little one; we all 
loved her. Would you like to know what 
is to be printed in the annual report about 
her ? " 

Elsie's tearful eyes were eager, and he 
took down some long slips with printing 
on them. He turned them over till he 
came to the place ; then he made some ad- 
ditions in the margin and read this: 

" In the death of Miss Roberts the seventh 
grade in the Washington school met with 
irreparable loss that became a calamity. 
[Those last words he had just written in.] 
She was so true a woman, so pervasively a 
lady, that her presence was a benediction, 
while her affection took a personal hold of 
every child in the room. Some of her 
friends have subscribed for a medallion 
portrait, which at the closing exercises of 
the year will be unveiled above the desk 
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where she so freely gave herself away to her 
scholars." 

I could not help sniffing; the idea of my 
having to stand up there and smile while- 
they nailed up over my desk another wo- 
man's portrait, and this woman buried in 
the Potter's field at that! 

But Mr. True went on, and this too had 
just been written: 

I I She had to give up her work so suddenly' 
that the place could not at once be filled satisfac- 
torily ' and the temporary substitute we obtained 
only made Miss Roberts 1 s loss more deeply felt? 

but we hope to get for next year a teacher more 
nearly like her whose loss we deplore." 

" Do you mean that I am not to be reap- 
pointed ? " I asked angrily. 

" I mean that you are not to go back ta 
your room for a single day. Your work in 
the Washington school is done. I would 
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as soon keep the children in charge of a 
snake — of a cold, clammy, creeping, crush- 
ing cobra." 

" But what can I do ? " I pleaded, " I 
have fitted myself to be a teacher." 

" You could not fit yourself to be a 
teacher," he replied; " all the learning and 
all the training in the world would only 
make you more harmful. You are not a 
woman; you are a basilisk." 

I saw his mind was made up, so I put on 
my dignity and gave him as good as he 
sent: "Well, if a superintendent is hired 
to call his teachers names, snakes and allit- 
erative cobras and basilisks, it is time the 
people knew it. Fortunately there is a 
board of education as well as a superintend- 
ent, and a public behind the board of edu- 
cation, and we will see what an appeal to 
them will do." 
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Then I marched out majestically, feeling 
that I had very much the last word; but as 
soon as I was outside his office I rushed 
down the stairs like a whirlwind. Just as 
I reached the yard a little hand stole into 
mine, and Elsie Lee's voice, panting in her 
effort to keep up with me, cried out: 

" Miss Fothergill, I'm ao sorry! " 

In my rage I had forgotten that the little 
brat was there to witness my humiliation, 
and as I turned upon her I exulted to feel 
I had one advantage in being no longer a 
teacher — I was relieved of the rule that 
forbade corporal punishment. So I fetched 
her a clip side of the head that sent her 
spinning half across the school yard. 

It served her right, for when you come 
to think of it she was responsible for all my 
difficulties. If she and her imitators* Had 
come up to me cordially the first day,*and 
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said they liked me better than Miss Roberts, 
and that I was ever so much smarter and 
prettier (as I certainly am), who knows 
how different the year might have been ? 
But with your scholars setting themselves 
against you from the start, of course you 
have got to defend yourself. 

I went to the board of education: that 
is, to all the members; I didn't go before 
the board because not one of them would 
give me any encouragement, and some of 
them were positively rude. They are all 
under Mr. True's thumb; any body cfluld 
see that. 

So I make this appeal to the public. I 
have told the whole story, just as it was; 
and I submit whether I did not do my en- 
tire duty to myself, and, so far as I consist- 
ently could, to the school. 

Just think of it, not absent one minute 
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of school time ; never one single headache ; 
every lesson carefully got ready; discipline 
— why there was no discipline in the build- 
ing like mine. 

And yet I was turned down. If that is 
the treatment teachers are to get, what en- 
couragement is there to spend time and 
money getting ready for it ? If places are 
to go by partiality, if Miss Roberts is to 
get a marble medallion and I the g. b. just 
because Mr. True liked her and doesn't 
like me, then why have any examinations 
for licenses ? 

I have been misused, and I want people 
to know it, and be warned by it, and make 
such changes in our school system that an 
honest girl will have some chance. 

Of course ma and I can get along; she 
isn't very well, and I shall have her fifteen 
hundred some day. I shan't starve; I'm 
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not of the starving kind. When I gradu- 
ated my gown cost more than I wanted pa 
and ma to know, and the dressmaker 
wouldn't let me have it without the money. 
So I had to take ma's solid silver spoons : 
to the pawnbroker's — she keeps them hid- 
den away so tight she never found it out. 
It cost me something, but I learned how 
the pawnbrokers do it, and when I began 
to get money in the bank I didn't let it- 
grow mouldy on three per cent interest. 
I began to lend it in the same way as the* 
pawnbroker and on the same terms, only 
very quietly, with no tickets or anything 
like that, but always big security, usually 
put into my hands. This made my money 
grow, and after ma and I got pa's insurance 
money I began to spread out my loans. The 
man who bought the grocery found it easier 
to borrow of me than of the bank, and 
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while I have got most of my money back 
from him I own most of the grocery, and 
shall have it all before long. Then I shall 
keep him as a clerk, and use the business 
as a basis for money lending; in fact instead 
of paying out money I shall give out gro- 
ceries at my price, and get back money on 
my terms. So I am not likely to go to the 
workhouse, like Miss Roberts's mother. 

But I fitted myself to teach, and all the 
machinery of preparation and examination 
turned me out a finished teacher. I was 
never absent from school one day, as pupil 
or teacher; I never failed in an examina- 
tion; I never hesitated to comply with a 
rule, or to do what I was told to do ; and 
my character is above a breath of suspicion. 
So it is my right to be a teacher, and in 
behalf of my just rights I make this protest 
o the public. 
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I 

" Our preceptress has resigned," said Mr. 
Adsit, entering the teachers agency at Ip- 
swich and seating himself without other in- 
troduction. 

The manager drew from his directory a 
card marked " Ashby ". " Yes," he said, 
as he read from it, " Clara Brown, Yassar 
graduate, English, Latin, and German, 
$600. Must have got her appointment in 
New York ; been on the eligible list eighteen 
months. Good teacher; hard to follow. 
Want to match her as closely as you can ? " 

" We are thinking of hiring a man." 

" At $600 ? " 

(95) 
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"Yes." 

" Then you will have to choose between 
scholarship and experience; you can't get 
both." 

" There must be experienced college 
graduates lit $600." 

" Lots of them. I have a man on my 
list, Harvard graduate, superior scholar, 
author of a book that is a standard, 
thorough gentleman, considerable experi- 
ence, would be glad to teach at $500." 

" What's the trouble with him ? " 

" Only that he can't get along with the 
boys. In his last place his class jammed 
the waste-paper basket over his head." 

" What have you without experience ? " 

Mr. Appleton took down a long box mark- 
ed " Men college graduates ", and from one 
of the compartments marked with various 
amounts of salary took out a bunch of small 
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cards. Running them over he laid out 
three, put the rest back, ran over the three, 
and then called to an assistant for No. 
24,739. A vertical file envelope was 
brought, and he took out the photograph, 
scanned it, and passed it over to Mr. Adsit. 
" That man might do," he said. " He 
is a Hobbleton graduate, this year's class, 
bright fellow, specialized in English, strong 
in Latin, honor man in German. He is of 
good appearance; has good manners, sang 
on the glee club, athletic, played on the 
second foot-ball team." 

" I like his looks," said Mr. Adsit. 

" Here is the pith of what his professors 
say. Prof. Newcomb: * Fine fellow every 
way, good scholar, popular, effective speak- 
er.' Prof. Farrington, English: 'He took 
the optional courses in my department; all 
of his work was good, much of it brilliant. 
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He has a practical knowledge of English; 
can write an essay that will be read, deliver 
an oration that will be listened to. 9 Prof. 
Plymouth : c There seem to be no flaws in 
his record here. He has good rank in schol- 
arship, and is generally well thought of.' " 
" The testimonials seem all right." 
" I don't quite like the last. Prof. Ply- 
mouth is my main reliance at Hobbleton. 
He reads the boys more keenly and writes 
me more frankly than the other men. I 
don't think he really likes this fellow. To 
the question, ' Is his moral character thor- 
oughly sound ? ' he answers, * So far as I 
know.' That means he has suspicions." 
" Have you seen this man yourself ? " 
" Yes. I remember now that he im- 
pressed me very much as he seems to have 
impressed Prof. Plymouth, * Nothing proved 
against him.' I should say he was a man 
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of no small vices, but not to be relied on in 
a crisis. He wouldn't fib, but he might lie." 

" well," said Mr. Adsit, who had made 
up his mind from the photograph, " we 
don't expect any crisis at Ashby. Do you 
know his college fraternity ? " 

" Nu Gamma." 

"Good; that was my society. We'll take 
him. Have him there Labor day; we begin 
the next morning. Tell him to come to 
me first." 

II 

Some of the women who had gathered 
early for the first teachers meeting of the 
year were discussing the new vice-principal. 

" How do you like Mr. Supton ? " asked 
Miss Lyman. 

" I think he is fine," replied Miss Simp- 
son. " He is so cheerful and courteous, and 
gets on so well with the boys." 
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" Yes," said Miss Arnold, " he can play 
every game better than any boy in school, 
and that gives him a great hold on them. 9 ' 

" One thing I like," said Miss Annable, 
" is that he doesn't get sentimental, either 
with the teachers or with the big girls. He 
is always thoughtful and polite, but he does 
not single out anybody for attention. He 
is just as likely to go home with me to-night 
as with any one of you girls." 

" Why shouldn't he ? " cried buxom Miss 
Brown, throwing an arm about her affection- 
ately. " I never knew man or boy that 
wanted better company than you." 

Nobody knew how old Miss Annable was. 
Mr. Pembroke had found her in the school 
when he came, and he declared she had 
never grown a day older. She was a bit of 
a body, in her brightness and quickness re- 
minding one of a canary, and she managed 
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her eighth grade so delightfully that pupils 
anticipated getting into it, and were reluct- 
ant to pass out of it. 

" How do you like him ? " asked Miss 
Lyman of Miss Raymond, who had not 
spoken. 

"Not a bit." 

General surprise was expressed. " Why ? " 
asked Miss Lyman. 

" No reason; a case of Dr. Fell probably. 
But I don't trust him. He will make 
trouble for Mr. Pembroke before the year 
is out." 

" I don't think that," said Miss Arnold. 
" He is always respectful to Mr. Pembroke, 
and invariably speaks of him with deference. " 

" Yes," admitted Miss Raymond; " but 
I always feel a tinge of patronage in his 
deference." 

" I remember the first morning of the 
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term I felt- apprehensive," said Miss Anna- 
ble. " Mr. Supton came in with Mr. Adsit,. 
who dwelt unnecessarily, I thought, on Mr. 
Supton's being a graduate of Hobbleton 
college and a member of the same secret 
society with himself. Of course Mr. Pem- 
broke is not a college man, and I thought 
Mr. Adsit called too much attention to it."" 

"I felt sorry for Mr. Pembroke that 
morning," said Miss Simpson. " Mr. Suptoa 
was so up to date in his dress — collar up to- 
his ears, cuffs down to his fingers, clothes- 
new and of the latest cut; Mr. Pembroke- 
looked shabby." 

" Miss Simpson," cried Miss Annabta 
reproachfully, " Mr. Pembroke couldn't, 
look shabby. His clothes are old-fashioned 
and worn, but they are always neat, and, 
nobody has to look at him twice to see that 
he is a scholar and a gentleman." 
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True enough," admitted Miss Simpson, 
" but that is from his face. Let another 
man, Mr. Adsit for instance, put on Mr. 
Pembroke's clothes, and if he had his hat 
in his hand you would drop a penny into it.'* 

" I tell you, clothes count," said Miss 
Brown. " When a man with clothes like 
Mr. Pembroke's is brought into contact 
with a man wearing clothes as natty as Mr. 
Supton's, he is at a disadvantage. Others 
see it, and he feels it himself." 

" I don't believe Mr. Pembroke ever 
thinks of it," said Miss Annable. He 
would never suffer himself to appear in pub- 
lic without clean linen and polished shoes, 
but so long as his hat was well brushed it 
wouldn't trouble him at all to reflect that 
he bought it five years ago. In fact the 
clothes he wears don't go out of fashion 
because they don't follow the fashion. 
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They befit a gentleman and they are his ; 
that is enough for Mr. Pembroke." 

"Mr. Supton feels the difference in their 
clothes, whether Mr. Pembroke does or 
not," asserted Miss Raymond positively. 
" He speaks of him politely to us, but I will 
warrant he thinks of him as an old codger. 
He feels socially above Mr. Pembroke be- 
cause he dresses better, and educationally 
above him because he has a college di- 
ploma." 

" I don't think that last counts much," 
said Miss Lyman. " Mr. Pembroke has a 
fine library and he has always been a stu- 
dent." 

" One thing I have noticed," said Miss 
Annable; "when Mr. Pembroke is asked 
a question he often replies * I don't know', 
but he never fails to know the next day and 
to tell it. I think that knowing how to 
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look things up and always doing it is the 
best sort of an education." 

" For that matter," said Miss Raymond, 
" so far as anything required in school is 
concerned Mr. Pembroke is a far better 
scholar than Mr. Supton. Indeed he is 
continually correcting Mr. Supton's mis- 
takes, never before others but privately." 

" Yes," said Miss Lyman, " I remember 
when Mr. Supton began to require his 
English classes to spell words like traveller 
with two l's. I happened to overhear the 
conversation between them. Mr. Supton 
said he preferred to use the English spell- 
ing. Mr. Pembroke asked him how he 
spelled wagon. Mr. Supton spelled it 
w-a-g-o-n, and Mr. Pembroke asked him if 
he was not aware the English spelled it 
with two g's. Then he pointed out to Mr. 
Supton that the text-books were all based 
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on Webster's spelling, and that it would 
only confuse the pupils to bring in other 
forms — spelling English words was difficult 
enough at the best." 

" How did Mr. Supton take it ? " asked 
Miss Raymond. 

" Very good-naturedly ; he admitted that 
Mr. Pembroke was right, and thanked him 
for calling attention to the matter." 

" All the same, I don't believe he liked 
it," said Miss Raymond. " One of these 
days he will make trouble; you mark my 
words." 

Ill 

Toward the end of the first term Mr. 
Adsit invited the new vice-principal to din- 
ner one night, and over their cigars in the 
study asked him: 

" How is Herbert Sweet getting on ? " 

" He doesn't get on at all. I don't see 
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how he ever reached the senior class.' % 
" What is the trouble with him ? " 
" He is soaked with nicotine, for one 
thing; you hardly ever see him outside of 
school without a cigarette. But that is- 
only one indication; he is altogether weak 
and worthless, mentally and morally." 

" See here, Supton, I want that boy to 
graduate; in fact it is quite important to 
me that he graduate." 
" To you ? " 

" Yes. I don't mind telling you, as an 
old Nu Gamma man, that Herbert's father, 
who is as you know the republican boss in 
this congressional district, has talked tur- 
key to me. He says if Herbert gets his 
diploma I shall be district attorney next 
fall, and appointed justice of the supreme 
court when Judge Fellows retires on age 
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limit. Yon know what that means to me, 
and he can deliver the goods." 

" Bnt I don't see how that hoy can ever 
graduate." 

" Yon must take care of this for me, 
and I will see that you do not regret it. 
Your salary shall be raised next year, and 
you shall succeed Pembroke when his three 
years are up." 

" I will do it if I can, but I confess I 
don't see how." 

" In the first place, bring up the boy's 
recitations. That is easy enough. I used 
to teach school, and I knew how to make a 
recitation hard or easy for a scholar, as I 
chose. Make his recitations easy for him; 
coach him a little ; call him up on what you 
have coached him in; give him the same 
thing in review ; get him to thinking he is 
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going to recite well and to take pride in 
recitation." 

" You can't do it, Mr. Adsit; the mate- 
rial isn't in him. He is sapped, honey- 
combed with bad habits. He hasn't force 
enough to take hold of a hand held out to 
save him." 

" Grab him by the wrist then; save him 
any way. Make his recitations show well, 
whether he knows anything about the les- 
sons or not, so that his classmates won't be 
surprised to have him pass; and when it 
comes to the written examinations we will 
see what can be done." 

" I might take care of him on the term 
examination," said Mr. Supton, doubtfully; 
" I make that out and examine the papers 
myself. But in the regents examination of 
course I can do nothing for him." 

" I am not so sure of that," said Mr. Ad- 
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sit. " If we appoint the right committee 
it can be managed so as to help him oat.'' 

" I doubt it; the rules are very strict. 
Besides, Mr. Pembroke always looks after 
the regents examinations himself, and he 
is so upright he leans over backward." 

" We can get him out of town; send him 
off that week to look up a teacher. I tell 
you, Supton, that boy has got to have his 
diploma." 

" Mr. Pembroke wouldn't let the regents 
papers go to Albany till he had looked them 
over himself, and if Herbert's were high 
enough to pass he would know something 
was wrong." 

" Then we must fix it some other way. 
That boy is going to have his diploma on 
commencement day." 

And they discussed ways and means far 
into the night. 
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IV 

Commencement at Ashby was held in the 
school-house, partly because there was con- 
siderable feeling among the churches and 
Presbyterian boys did not want to graduate 
in the Unitarian church; and partly because 
the hall, which occupied the entire third 
floor of the school building and was seated 
in curving rows, was on the whole the most 
capacious and comfortable audience-room 
in town. So commencement was simply 
the last school exercise of the year, occu- 
pying the usual time of the morning session, 
introduced with the usual morning exercises, 
and conducted by the principal. 

The senior class sat together in front of 
the stage, the juniors had the next two rows, 
the board of education sat on one side of 
the platform, and some of the parents and 
prominent citizens sat by invitation on the 



i 
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other. The rest of the room was free to 
the public, and was usually filled half an 
hour before the bell sounded at nine. 

This day everything had gone ofE well. 
Half a dozen selected speakers had repre- 
sented the class creditably, and when Mr. 
Adsit rose to deliver the diplomas as they 
were handed to him by Mr. Supton, Mr. 
Pembroke leaned back contented. 

There was a surprise in store for him. 
Instead of addressing the class, Mr. Adsit 
began by congratulating the school, praised 
Mr. Pembroke for his excellent work, and 
presented him a handsome gold watch, from 
the back of which he read: " To Paul Pem- 
broke, in recognition of faithful service, 
from friends of the Ashby Union School." 

Mr. Pembroke was touched, and there 
were tears in his eyes as he spoke his few 
simple words of response. His mind wan- 
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dered a little from the exercises as attention 
was turned from him to the recipients of 
the diplomas as Mr. Adsit handed them out 
one by one. He was reflecting that his lines 
were cast in pleasant places, and how much 
he had to be grateful for, when he heard 
Mr. Adsit call, 

" Herbert Sweet." 

He could hardly believe his eyes as he 
saw the boy come forward and Mr. Adsit 
hold out the diploma. He sprang to his 
feet, and cried : 

"Stop!" 

He comprehended the situation instantly. 
This was why Mr. Supton had been so offi- 
cious to assist in the arrangements. This 
was why this watch (and he pushed it dis- 
dainfully from him) had been given to him 
as a bribe. 

In spite of the prohibition Mr. Adsit 
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would have handed over the diploma had 
not the hoy been too scared to take it and 
slunk hack from the class to his seat. In an 
instant Mr. Pembroke was at Mr. Adsit's 
side and had snatched the diploma from his 
hand. " There is some mistake here, 9 ' he 
said; " Herbert Sweet does not graduate; 
he has not passed his examinations." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Pembroke," said Mr. 
Adsit; " I must remind you that there is an 
authority above yours here; the board of 
education has voted to grant Herbert Sweet 
his diploma." 

" The board of education had no power 
to vote this," replied Mr. Pembroke indig- 
nantly. " The board is governed by its 
by-laws, which can not be altered except by 
notice given at a regular meeting a month 
before. I have attended every regular 
meeting this year, and no notice has been 
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given of intention to alter the by-law that 
only those shall graduate who have passed the 
regents examination. This boy's papers were 
not even sent to Albany, they were so hope- 
lessly low." 

" The board of education which made its 
own by-laws has power to suspend them," 
said Mr. Adsit. 

" The people of the United States through 
their representatives made their own con- 
stitution," replied Mr. Pembroke, " but 
they can alter that constitution only by the 
method that constitution provides. It is so 
with your by-laws." 

" Do you set your authority up against 
that of the board of education ? " asked 
Mr. Adsit. 

" On the contrary, I am sustaining the 
authority of the board of education as ex- 
pressed in its by-laws against persons who 
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are acting not as the board of education 
but as individuals." 

" Then I remove you from your position 
as principal for insubordination," cried Mr. 
Adsit. " Leave the building and I will 
conduct these exercises." 

" You can not remove me from my posi- 
tion as principal," replied Mr. Pembroke. 
" The board of education engaged me in 
regular meeting, and only the board of 
education in regular meeting can discharge 
me." 

" Then we will have a regular meeting 
here and discharge you here." 

" You can not do that. Mr. Seager is 
not present, and you can not hold a special 
meeting without notice to every member. 
Before you can get notice to Mr. Seager 
these exercises will be concluded, and in 
the mean time I am principal." 
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The wave of applause that swept over the 
room showed Mr. Adsit that the audience 
was not only sustaining Mr. Pembroke but 
enjoying his own discomfiture. 

" The school commissioner is here, and 
he will annul your certificate on the spot," 
he shouted. 

" The school commissioner can not annul 
my certificate on the spot; the state super- 
intendent could not do it; the governor 
could not do it. There are no tyrants in 
America; public officers can exercise only 
the powers given them by statute ; no stat- 
ute gives anybody power to annul my certifi- 
cate except upon charges, due notice, and 
opportunity to defend myself. So I am 
principal, I shall remain principal for this 
morning at least, and I shall conduct these 
exercises. In the twenty-one years I have 
been here there has been no crooked work, 
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and there shall be no crooked work to-day. 
As for the watch yon gave me, take it back ; 
I could never accept a present that came 
through your hands." 

A shout of applause arose, and Mr. Adsit 
felt that he had made the mistake of his 
life. But he had saved cases in court by 
quick wit and audacity. He would not 
give up yet. 

" Mr. Supton," he said, turning to the 
vice-principal, " this boy has recited mostly 
to you ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" And has he not recited well ? " 

Mr. Supton was in a tight place, but he 
thought it was for his interest to stand by 
the president of the board of education. 

" Yes, sir," he said; "he has made re- 
markable improvement, and recited better 
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than the average of the class. He has 
entirely satisfied me." 

"Indeed!" remarked Mr. Pembroke 
with cutting sarcasm, " and in regents ex- 
amination his papers averaged below thirty 
per cent. There is something lacking, Mr. 
Supton, either in your word or in your 
teaching! 

" And by the way," Mr. Pembroke added, 
opening the diploma, " I never signed this 
diploma; I wonder who did." His eyes 
flashed again, and holding the diploma open 
before the audience he said : 

" This diploma reads * we, the principal of 
the said school and the president of the board 
of education, have hereunto affixed our sig- 
natures.' Instead I find where my name 
should be, * Albert Supton, vice principal. ' 
When did you become acting principal of 
this school, Mr. Supton ? " 
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Hisses sibilated all over the room till Mr. 
Pembroke raised his hand deprecatingly and 
said: "No hisses, please; we will protect 
our rights, but let us not be discourteous." 

Then he addressed the audience, u in a 
tone so different," one of the teachers said 
afterward, " that you could hardly believe 
the same voice that had thundered so at 
Mr. Adsit could in an instant become so 
soft and gentle and loving." 

" None of you will believe," he said, 
looking straight at the boy's father, " that 
I have any personal feeling against Herbert 
Sweet. I have given him more time and 
attention and care than I have given to any 
other three scholars in school. I have kept 
him here when it was questionable whether 
I ought to allow him to stay, because I felt 
that he was better off here than outside; 
that his influence over others was less harm- 
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f ul during the hours he was here. But you 
all know he has not done the work required 
for graduation. I see in the audience a hun- 
dred men and women who hold diplomas 
from this school given since I came here. 
Every one of these diplomas was honestly 
earned. Every one of them is a certificate 
of good character, good scholarship, indus- 
trious habits. To give a diploma to Her- 
bert Sweet would throw discredit on every 
one of these hundred diplomas you hold, on 
the eleven other diplomas that are granted 
to-day. You see why I can not do it." 

Character counts. The audience had a 
general impression that Mr. Adsit was a 
tricky politician, and had been holding Mr. 
Supton as a new-comer still undef scrutiny ; 
but Paul Pembroke had been a townsman 
for twenty-one years, and they knew him to 
be incapable of falsehood. They could see, 
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too, that in this matter he was not only in the 
right, but able to defend the right, and they 
admired as they marvelled at the new Paul 
Pembroke ; the gentle, self-effacing teacher 
suddenly transformed into an avenging 
judge, slow to anger but righteous in wrath. 

When Mr. Adsit started to speak again 
they hissed him in spite of Mr. Pembroke's 
protestations, till finally he sat down, mut- 
tering: 

" Run things your own way to-day; it 
will be your last chance." 

So the speech to the graduating class was 
made by Mr. Pembroke instead of Mr. Ad- 
sit. Before he spoke he leaned over the 
desk and looked earnestly at each face along 
the line. 

" Boys and girls," he said, " I have 
known you all from babyhood. I can re- 
member when each one of you first entered 
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school ; some of yon came toddling in hold- 
ing your mother's hands ; most of you were 
awestruck to find yourselves under new au- 
thority. I can remember how, little by lit- 
tie, you grew used to school, and liked it, 
and rose grade by grade till you came to 
the senior room. 

" Then my general knowledge of you 
grew intimate. Tou came under my imme- 
diate care at a time when life was opening to 
you new possibilities. It has been my hap- 
py privilege to see your ambitions grow 
worthier, your purposes higher, your char- 
acters more sturdy and steadfast. You 
know how I have trusted you, and I am 
glad to testify how nobly you have respond- 
ed, and how proud I am of you. 

" And now you go forth graduates of this 
school. This is an honor nobody bestows 
upon you. You have earned it. It is yours 
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because you have done four years of earn- 
est, honest work. Ton have done some- 
thing worth doing; your diploma is a seal 
from competent authority that you have 
done it well. You are classed now among 
the people who can accomplish things, and 
the world will expect you to go on accomp- 
lishing. See to it that when the great 
Commencement comes, and the examination 
is upon what your life has done for your 
fellow men, the great Judge may say to 
you what I can so truthfully say to you 
now, * Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ants. ' " 

The exercises concluded with the singing 
of the class song, the members still stand- 
ing. There were tears in their eyes, and 
there were broken voices, but they sang it 
through, and when the audience was dis- 
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missed they crowded about Mr. Pembroke 
and were loath to leave him. 

Mr. Sweet had been standing on the out- 
side of the group, and when he could reach 
Mr. Pembroke he held out his hand : 

" See here, Pembroke," he said, " I want 
you to know I had no part in this dirty work. 
I was anxious Herbert should graduate, and 
I told Adsit so, and told him I would make 
it worth his while to see to it; but I meant 
it should be straight. I have got it in for 
Adsit, but you are all right. Tou have no 
complaint against Mr. Pembroke, have you 
Herbert ? " 

" No, Pop," said Herbert, " he has always 
been on the dead square and mighty kind ; I 

was down on this whole diploma business 
anyway, but Supton said it would go through 
without any trouble." 
Mr. Pembroke walked over to the board 
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of education, who still sat together, excep 
Mr. Adsit, who had not enjoyed the glances 
and remarks he occasioned and had been 
one of the first to leave the room. 

" Gentlemen," Mr. Pembroke said, " of 
coarse I tender my resignation. I was sorry 
to be obliged to seem to oppose your au- 
thority, but I could not act otherwise." 

" On the contrary," said Mr. Humphrey, 
" we were never so proud of you or of our 
school. Adsit got us into a hole. He said 
Herbert had worked hard but could never 
pass the examinations, that it was the only 
way to get rid of him, and that you wanted 
it done. Your turning the tables on him has 
been a delight to us. 

" We have been talking the matter over, 
and we are agreed to go back next term to 
a preceptress. We authorize you to select 
her yourself, looking about for her at the 
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expense of the board; and whomever yop. 
report to us we will promptly elect. 

" By the way," he added, holding out 
the watch, " you need not hesitate to keep 
this watch. I thought we would not have a 
second presentation speech, but as a matter 
of fact Mr. Adsit never contributed a dollar 
toward this, and you may be sure the money 
came from men who not only approve your 
course but have very much enjoyed it." 

Mr. Pembroke received a good many 
compliments on the part he played, but the 
one he most cherished came from his daugh- 
ter Miriam, who walked home with him 
hand ill hand, and who as soon as they 
were inside the door threw her arms about 
his neck and whispered in his ear, " Daddy, 
dear, I would rather be your daughter than 
George Washington's." 
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" Is this your first teaching ? " asked the 
regents inspector, after school had been dis- 
missed. 

" Yes. It seemed impudent for a man 
just out of college to take charge of a 
.school of twelve teachers, but Mr. Appleton 
thought I was his most available candidate. 
You know Mr. Hutchinson was drowned the 
very night he was to have started back here 
to open school, and the place had to be 
filled at once from such material as could be 
.had. So I slipped in." 

" Things seem to be going well." 

" yes; why I don't believe you will find 

(131) 
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another school like this in the state. Mr, 
Hutchinson was really a great teacher, an 
unusual man every way, and I found a spirit 
of work and of cooperation of pupils with 
the teachers I never expected to see in a 
public school.' ' 

" I should think he would be hard to fol- 
low." 

" He would be if you expected to be com- 
pared with him, but of course in my case 
that was out of the question. He was a 
mature, cultured, broad-minded man. I am 
only a boy just out of school, willing to do 
my best, but aware that only an unusual 
combination of circumstances could have 
given me a chance as a substitute. I told 
the school so the first morning, not that the 
scholars did not know it but that we might 
start out with a frank understanding." 
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" Have you had any trouble with disci- 
pline ? " 

" Not to speak of. That has been my 
great surprise. In college, as I looked for- 
ward to teaching, discipline was what seemed 
most formidable. My scholarship is fairly 
accurate and I am used to hard work and 
fond of getting results, so I felt I should 
get on with my teaching. But whether I 
had the power of control I could not tell, 
and to take charge of this great building 
looked a giant undertaking. For three or 
four weeks I dreaded to approach it, for fear 
some emergency would arise with which I 
could not cope." 

" How did you keep your courage up ? " 

" By saying to myself, * I don't know 
whether I shall succeed, but I am bound to 
deserve to succeed.' " 

" ' 'Tis not in mortals to command success, 
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But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll 
deserve it.' " 

" Exactly ; I had Addison's lines in mind, 
and really they do sustain one in a place 
like this." 

" You say you have had no trouble ? " 

" Nothing has come to an issue. Some 
little signs of friction arose, the first two or 
three weeks, but I was watchful and got the 
machinery oiled before the grating was 
noticeable. For the last month things have 
run like clockwork." 

" I noticed as school opened this after- 
noon one of the girls came in with her hat 
on. You glanced at her with just a hint 
of a quizzical smile, she knew something 
was wrong, found out what it was, took off 
her hat, and blushed to the roots of her hair 
as she smiled back at you. I thought that 
was perfect discipline." 
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" well, take the scholars in my room, 
anybody could get on with them. Why the 
boys in my senior class are my comrades 
rather than my pupils. I started out un- 
luckily, too." 

" How was that ? " 

" I made a mistake in my very first Lat- 
in recitation. At my preparatory school 
the principal was magnificent in Greek, 
but weak in Latin and useless in mathe- 
matics. The mathematics came easy to 
me, but the Latin grammar I could never 
quite recover; it was my weakest subject 
in college ; I could get up what was needed 
for the day's lesson, but always there would 
be coming some revelation of fundamental 
weakness in the niceties. Still I supposed 
it was strong enough for a preparatory 
class, and I was teaching confidently. One 
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of the boys was scanning, and I corrected 
him. 

" c The penult should be long,' I said. 

" * I think it is short in this word, sir; 
we have been taught so,' he replied, re- 
spectfully but evidently sure of his ground. 

" Then I remembered that it was one of 
the exceptions, and could see that the line 
scanned quite as smoothly with the penult 
long. 

" * You are right,' I said; * I congratu- 
late you upon having had so accurate a 
teacher as Mr. Hutchinson, and him upon 
having such good material to work upon. 
I wish I had had as good a Latin teacher 
when I fitted for college. 9 

" The boys looked at one another in 

manifest surprise, but I took care they 
shouldn't catch me again, and in Greek I 
.got a great hold on them ; more than once 
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they have said to me they were sorry to 
have the bell strike. So I soon re-estab- 
lished my reputation for scholarship, and 
we have got on famously." 

" A bright-looking lot of boys." 

" Very unusual boys, some of them. 
There are six who enter college in the fall, 
three to Yale, two to Harvard, one to 
Princeton, all sons of graduates of these 
colleges. One of them, Arthur Hope, is 
the son of a justice of the supreme court, 
and of his two grandfathers one was United 
States senator and the other a bishop." 

" I wonder he was not sent to a private 
school. Such boys can usually fit for col- 
lege more directly at St. Paul's or Groton 
or Lakeside." 

" I think his parents originally intended 
to send him to a private school, and they at 
first liad a private tutor for him. But his 
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father thought he was growing snobbish, 
and sent him to the high school to take that 
out of him." 

" Was it taken out ? " 

u Like a charm; he told me about it 
himself, laughing as freely as though it 
were about some other fellow. 

" * When I came to school,' he said, 1 
thought because I lived in the best house 
in town I deserved consideration. So after 
school was out the first day I sailed about 
the school yard with my chin in the air, 
and when a boy jostled against me, I said, 
" I am Arthur Hope ! "— " 0, are you ? " 
he replied. " Well here is one for Arthur 
and one for Hope," and with that he hit 
me two blows that between them knocked 
me down. I up and lit into him but he 
knocked me down again, and I could see 
that the boys who had gathered in a ring 
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were laughing at me. I was furious and 
tried to fight the whole lot of them at once. 
Naturally I went home pretty well pum- 
melled and complained to my father. I 
thought he would take me out of school, 
but instead he told me that was just what 
he sent me to school for; that I should find 
all through life as I found there that I must 
be judged by what I was, not by who I was; 
by what I did myself, not by what my father 
and grandfather had done ; that if I got con- 
sideration it would be because I earned it, 
not because I claimed it. I saw the point 
and went to school the next day a differ- 
ent boy. The nonsense wasn't all knocked 
out of me the first day; I don't suppose 
it is all out yet; but the boys have done 
their best for me, and it was just what I 
needed.' " 
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" The boy certainly has sense. Is he the 
leader of the six ? " 

" I shouldn't say so; I am not sure they 
have a leader. Arthur is the most impul- 
sive and probably makes the most frequent 
propositions, many of which are carried 
out. But I should say that Ernest Lane 
had the most weight in final decisions. He 
listens more than he talks, but when he 
does talk the others listen." 

" Do you get at them much outside of 
school ? " 

" yes; 1 am fond of games, and am 
usually with them Saturday afternoons. 
I keep a base-ball in my desk and at recess 
we throw to one another in the yard. 
While recess lasts I am a boy with the 
rest, but the moment the bell rings, up goes 
my hand, the ball flies into it, and back 
we go into school, teacher and pupils." 
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" You have certainly been fortunate so 
far." 

" everything is all right now. I feel 
in this school as the engineer does upon 
the locomotive. I know the levers and the 
valves and how to manipulate them. It is 
a real joy to be master of a great human 
machine like this." 

" You must remember that you have 
passed only twelve weeks of your forty. 
There are many contingencies that may 
arise in such a school. Don't be lulled 
into a security that will prevent your keep- 
ing a watchful eye." 

"01 shall keep my eyes open, of course, 
but the fight is won; the scholars are my 
friends." 

As the grizzled inspector walked slowly 
down the street he sighed to remember 
that he was once as young, as enthusiastic, 
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as optimistic as this new principal. " What 
a lot he has to learn," he murmured to 
himself; " and yet with his frankness, his 
directness, his force, he will probably come 
out all right in the end. I wish I had his 
courage and his chances — and his youth." 

The young principal stood at his window 
and watched the inspector walking away. 
" I suppose I shall some time be as old and 
cautious and pessimistic as that man," he 
mused. " Well, I hope I shall have done 
lots of good work and had lots of good 
times befcre that day comes. Ten weeks 
ago he might have warned me to look out 
for trouble in this school, but to-day he 
ought to have seen how completely I have 
it under control. Probably he gives every 
young principal the same advice, and usual • 
ly, no doubt, it is needed." 
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II 

" May we see you in your office a little 
while ? " asked Arthur Hope, after dismis- 
sal the next day, approaching the principal 
at the head of the larger boys of the school. 

" Certainly," said Mr. Sears, cordially. 
" What is it, boys ? " And as he leaned 
back he looked at them confidently. What 
a joy it was to be in such delightful relation 
to such a lot of fine fellows — companion, 
friend, leader, master, all in one. 

" We are thinking of forming a secret 
society," said Arthur Hope. 

"A secret society ? " The teacher's 
voice expressed disapproval as well as sur- 
prise. 

" Yes, Mr. Sears. The boys at Hatfield 
and Primrose and Ashby have societies, 
and at Pepperell there are two." 

" You are making a great mistake, boys," 
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said Mr. Sears, as though he were correct- 
ing an error in addition. " Secret societies 
are probably a bad thing in college ; they are 
altogether harmful in secondary schools." 

" My father was an Alpha Delt," said 
Arthur Hope. 

" Mine was a Deke," said Ernest Lane. 

" Mine was a Psi TJ," said Harry Long, 
" and he talks more about his society than 
he does about the college." 

" That's just the trouble," said Mr. 
Sears. " Boys, let me tell you my experi- 
ence. At the prep school one of my teach- 
ers was a Nu Gamma. He hadn't any 
right to do it, but he pledged me to that 
society. He took me to Hobbleton one Sat- 
urday, got me invited to dinner at the Nu 
Gamma house, introduced me to the fel- 
lows, and made me feel that it would be a 
distinction to be admitted to that chapter. 
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On the quiet, as I say, he pledged me to it, 
and I was made a member before I knew 
much about the men in college or in my 
class. 

" I found I had made a great mistake. 
As I became acquainted with them I found 
that the Nu Gamma men in my class were 
not the men I should naturally have associ- 
ated with, and yet for four years I was prac- 
tically confined to their companionship. 
A boy can't tell before he goes to college 
or even in freshman year what men in his 
class he wants for permanent friends, and 
yet this society system forces him to make 
his choice." 

" But don't the societies stand for some- 
thing ? " urged Arthur. " Aren't the 
Dekes and the Psi TT's and the Alpha 
Delts always looking for certain kinds of 
men, and isn't the fact that you are elected 
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evidence that you are that kind of a man ? " 
" Theoretically yes. Practically the ex- 
penses of the chapter houses are so great 
that the fraternity has to be filled up with 
such men as they can get. So there is a 
good deal of mismating. That was why 
I was smuggled into Nu Gamma. I am 
not at all of the Nu Gamma type, but Nu 
Gamma needed members to share expenses, 
go my teacher entrapped me." 

" But because you were unfortunate in 
your fraternity relations is hardly a reason 
why we should not have a high school so- 
ciety," suggested Ernest Lane. 

" no, there are a good many more seri- 
ous reasons than that. In the first place, 
you don't need it. You six boys would 
practically be the society, and you are 
bound together as closely now as you would 
be with gold pins on your coat lappels." 
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" That's just it Mr. Sears," said Arthur. 
"' We have so to speak an ideal relation to 
each other and to the school. You have 
said that we are a great help to you in 
discipline, because we trust you, we mean 
right by you and the school, and to a de- 
gree we carry the school with us. But we 
•are going away. Why is it not well to or- 
ganize the best juniors into a society that 
can continue our help to you next year ? " 

" Well argued Arthur," said Mr. Sears, 
clapping his hands; " you are your father's 
son and your grandfather's grandson. But, 
my dear boys, you don't need an organiza- 
tion to perpetuate your influence. It is 
already exerted upon the juniors ; the best 
boys in that class are already emulating 
your loyalty and your high ideals. Now it 
is a general influence, exerted more or less 
over every member of the class. Pick out 
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six or eight of them for a society, and the- 
reat will feel that they are discriminated 
against. They will lose more loyalty than 
your selected few will gain. New elements 
of jealousy will be introduced, and the class, 
instead of pulling together as you seniors 
are doing, will begin to pull apart and make 
trouble for us all. 

" Besides," and Mr. Sears's voice grew 
grave, " there are serious objections to 
secret meetings of companies of boys united 
by a pledge to stand by one another. Boy& 
are impetuous, and might easily be led to 
take action that would be disastrous. 

" No, boys," he concluded, rising to ter- 
minate the interview, as he saw that they 
were not to be convinced, "lam sorry to 
take issue with you; it is the first time. 
But I can not consent to a secret society ia 
this high school. That is final." 
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The boys looked at one another, bowed 
respectfully, and withdrew. At a meeting 
of the board of education that night per- 
mission was given to the six boys to form 
a chapter of the Alpha Upsilon. The next 
morning they appeared in school with slips 
of narrow red ribbon in their button-holes, 
which a week later were replaced by gold 
pins. 

Ill 
" Well, how does it go ? " asked Mr. 
Appleton, as Mr. Sears entered the office. 
" Not at all; I am going to resign." 
" Impossible. What is the trouble ? " 
" The influential boys are all down on 
me." 

" That is bad; how did it happen ? " 
" They wanted to form a secret society; 
I forbade it; the board permitted it." And 
he told the circumstances in detail. 
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" Hm-m-m-m. That i* bad. Did you 
know they were going to appeal from you 
to the board ? " 

" I never dreamed of it." 

" Did the board know it was against your 
wish ? " 

"Yes; the boys were frank about it. 
They told the board I was unfortunate in 
my own fraternity relations and opposed to 
all secret societies. Most of the board 
are masons or odd-fellows, and thought 
they were as well qualified to judge as I." 

" Are the boys rebellious, now that they 
have got the best of you ? " 

" On the contrary, they are painfully obe- 
dient and respectful. Bat all the old sym- 
pathy is gone. I am a stranger to them 
and to the school in everything outside my 
classes." 

" Bad, but not as bad as it might be. 
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Now in the first place there must be no 
thought of resigning; that is absolutely 
out of the question." 

"Why?" 

" Because if you give up your work in 
the middle of the year you will always have 
to explain it. You may have the best rea- 
son in the world, but let me warn you al- 
ways to keep your record so that it requires 
no explanations." 

" But it is impossible to work in an at- 
mosphere of icy dislike." 

" It is impossible to do your best work 
in such an atmosphere, but it is better to 
do such work as you can than to give up 
beaten. It is your fault that you are in 
this predicament. You meant well ; it was 
an error of judgment, not of the heart; 
but it was an error and you have got to pay 
for it, as we all have to pay for errors. It 
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is better for you to pay for it where it was 
committed, and get straight again, than 
to pay for it all your life by an acknowl- 
edged defeat there." 

" How can I help an acknowledged de- 
feat ? " 

" By living down your error right where 
it occurred." 

" Was it altogether my error ? " 

" Mainly. You were too cock-sure of 
yourself. Things had gone smoothly and 
you thought the battle was won when it 
was only begun. The man who does not 
find out before his first term is over that 
there are one or two boys in school who 
have more influence over the school than 
he has or ever can have, will never be a 
teacher. You seem to have found this out, 
but when you knew your boys and had 
them on your side, and failed to convince 
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them by argument, you deliberately set 
yourself in antagonism to them on what 
was a comparatively unimportant outside 
issue. 

" But I believe a high school secret so- 
ciety is harmful." 

" Very likely it is, but you didn't pre- 
vent it, did you ? Those six boys came to 
you with a plan deliberately thought out 
and approved by their parents. At sight 
and without a moment's reflection and 
exercising an authority that belonged not 
to you but to the board of education, you 
forbade it. The boys are not to be blamed ; 
upon my word, I think they have acted f or- 
bearingly toward you." 

" What should I have done ? " 

" Primarily and above all taken time. If 
you had heard what they had to say and 
promised to consider it and give them an 
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answer later, you could have found out 
how much strength there was to the move- 
ment, and whether the board would sustain 
you if you decided against it. It was dis- 
respectful to the boys to give them so sum- 
mary an answer. A judge on the bench 
usually reserves his decision, even if he 
has really made it, so that he may seem 
to give both sides fair consideration. You 
are teaching your first year of school and 
these problems are all new to you. If you 
had taught twenty years and if these pro- 
blems were all familiar, it would still have 
been wise for you to take time to decide." 
" I see; you are quite right; how often I 
have done just that thing — supposed I had 
achieved before I had ever learned the diffi- 
culties to be overcome. Well, the error was 
mine; wholly mine; it was unpardonable to 
court the antagonism of six such fine fel- 
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lows. You think I can live it down?" 
" Unquestionably. You are a fine fellow 
yourself. I sent you to Lewisboro relying 
less upon your scholarship than upon your 
character. You are all right; you have 
blundered, but we all do that. You haven't 
been crooked or mean or conceited or lazy; 
those are the unpardonable faults in a 
teacher. You are impetuous but you are 
not pig-headed. You will make mistakes 
but you will not very often make the same 
mistake twice. Now go back to Lewisboro, 
and do your work as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Before the year is out you will be 
on top again." 

" Do you think I ought to apologize to 
the boys ? " 

" No, because you made an issue and 
were beaten. Consider it a closed incident 
and go on as if nothing had happened. 
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Don't dwell on what the boys think of you. 
Deserve to have them think the very best, 
and trust to time to justify you. It comes 
hard just now, but I can tell you, you are 
better off in the middle of the year to have 
them think worse of you than you deserve 
than to have them think better of you than 
you deserve." 

" I have no doubt that is true," said Mr. 
Sears thoughtfully. " Mr. Appleton, you 
have been a good friend to me when I needed 
a friend. I will go back to Lewisboro and 
try to justify the trouble you have taken to 
set me right." 

IV 

It was Washington's birthday and a holi- 
day. As Mr. Sears dressed he looked at the 
thermometer outside his window. " Good ! " 
he exclaimed, "only 4° above; we shall 
have skating after all. And I need it.' 
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He did need it. The term had been a 
hard one. The boys had not relaxed their 
icy politeness. They had been studious 
and dutiful, but how distant. There 
was more than the relation of teacher 
involved. He really loved those boys; 
loved them more every day as they grew 
more manly, more nobly ambitious. The 
horizon is never again so broad to a boy as 
when he is about to enter college. The 
four years will discover limitations, but as 
he enters all the world is his. These 
six clean-hearted, straight-thinking, high- 
minded boys were even now a delight to 
him, but he yearned for a return of the 
affection he had so inconsiderately lost. 

They would all be on the river to-day, 
and they were all fine skaters, but none of 
them would skate with him though he was 
the best skater in town. Even the little 
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children hesitated to be made his compan- 
ions. The spirit of isolation surrounded 
him. 

As he reflected, another thought came 
to him, and it disturbed him. Those who 
have learned to skate on a pond or lake 
know little of the excitements of skating 
on a swift stream. In the early winter 
there forms a thin black ice, remarkably 
elastic and tough, over which a skilful and 
watchful skater may glide when it yields 
beneath him, billowing up and down in 
what the boys of my time used to call 
" bank-a-lullahs ", not seldom carrying a 
swift skater across even when his runners 
have cut through the ice. 

A similar ice, but not nearly so tough, 
sometimes forms in the spring after a sud- 
den cold snap, and it was of this Mr. Sears 
was thinking. Half a mile above the dam, 
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the pond behind which was the main skat- 
ing-rink, a small, rapid stream flowed into 
the main river, and except in the coldest 
weather usually kept the river open on the 
north side. Mr. Sears reflected that 4° 
would cover that open current with a black 
ice just about firm enough to be dangerous. 
The temptation was always great; there 
was thick ice above and below, and a swift 
skater needed little support beneath his 
feet to glide across the two or three rods. 
The boys had done it in December without 
serious mishap, but in February it was 
quite a different matter. 

His apprehensions grew so serious that 
before breakfast he slipped down to the 
river and skated up to this point. The 
black ice was there, thin but tempting. He 
experimented a little with it, and finally 
skated above it on the white ice on the south 
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side of the river. After testing it once or 
twice by catting across the corners he came 
down like a whirlwind and sailed across the 
entire width of black ice. Concerned as he 
was for his boys, he could not help yielding 
to the old boyhood fascination as the ice 
billowed beneath him yet carried him over. 
But in three places his runners had cut 
through, and already the warm sun was 
weakening the ice. 

He skated back thoughtfully, and hardly 
spoke at breakfast. Going to his room he 
changed his shirt for a sweater, and then 
he went to a hardware store. 

" I want the lightest strong cord you 
have," he said, " say fifty yards." 

Then he went over to the office of a 
young physician whom he knew and liked. 

" Doctor," he said, " you used to skate ?" 

" Yes." 
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" Come and skate this morning." 

" Can't do it; too busy." 

" But let me tell you; " and lie put the 
whole case before him. The doctor was 
convinced, hunted up his skates, and went 
with him to the pond. 

The boys were already there, happy in 
the unusual combination of hard ice and 
spring sun. Mr. Sears kept near the dam, 
hoping the boys would stay below, but 
when they skated above the black ice he 
and the doctor followed them. 

As he anticipated, the boys began to dare 
one another and to skate across the cor- 
ners. Some got across ; some broke through, 
but the distances were so short that they 
reached the white ice with only a wet foot 
or two. 

Finally Arthur, Hope dared Ernest Lane 
to get a long start and slide clear across. 
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" I wish you wouldn't try that, boys," 
said Mr. Sears. " The spring ice is not 
strong, and the sun has already weakened 
it." 

" But some one seems to have got safely 
across, Mr. Sears," said Arthur with cold 
politeness. " In fact I shouldn't be a bit 
surprised if they were your skates that 
made that even double track," he added. 

"That is true," said Mr. Sears. "I 
came here before breakfast, before the sun 
was up, to see if it was safe. Even then 
my runners cut through, as you see, and 
every minute of this sun makes it more 
dangerous." 

" Thank you very much," said Arthur, 
icily, " but I think where you have got 
across I can safely follow. Gome on, Ern- 
est." 

" The crowd gathered on the upper side 
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to see the boys skim across. All six tried 
it, and all six got safely over, time and time 
again, not without side glances of exalta- 
tion directed toward Mr. Sears. 

But the ice showed more and more signs 
of weakness, and Mr. Sears said to the doc- 
tor, " It can't last much longer. Don't fail to 
hang on to the rope, and don't let it be sawn 
through against the edge of the ice." 

" Are you sure you ought to take the 
-chances ? " asked the doctor. 

" Those boys are worth any chances," 
said Mr. Sears. 

The catastrophe came suddenly. Just as 
Arthur sailed down at the top of his speed, 
an emulous little boy unexpectedly to every 
body attempted to cross the black ice up- 
stream. The two met ten feet from the 
upper white ice and both went through. 
The little boy caught the ice with his arms 
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and broke his way along till he was pulled 
out, but Arthur went under the ice and was 
was carried on down stream by the swift 
current. 

This was just what Mr. Sears had antici- 
pated. Throwing off his coat and putting 
the coil of rope under it into the doctor's 
hands he gave two or three powerful strokes 
and plunged under the black ice after Ar- 
thur. The doctor carefully plied out the 
rope till it tightened, and then drew it care- 
fully in. One end was fastened securely 
to Mr. Sears's waist, and it soon drew back 
to the surface both the unconscious bodies 
clasped in each other's arms. They were 
lifted to the firm white edge, and instantly 
were under the doctor's care. 

It was thirty-six hours before Mr. Sears 
finally recovered consciousness. As he 
pulled himself together and recalled where 
he was and why he was there, he exclaimed : 
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" Was he saved ? " 

" He was, indeed," said Arthur's mother, 
who had insisted on being Mr. Sears's nurse. 
<c He was out again in the afternoon, no 
worse for the ducking. Better for it, Mr. 
Sears ; he has an apology to make to you, as 
well as gratitude to express. There are six 
boys in this school who are very anxious to 
see you." 

"I am anxious to see them," said the 

principal, tears in his eyes. " Those boys 
have never known how fond I am of them." 
When they were admitted, that evening, 
Mr. Sears noticed there were no pins on 
their coats. 

" Where are your Alpha Upsilon society 
pins, boys ? " he asked, ready in the exu- 
berance of restored good feeling to talk as 
freely on that subject as any other. 

" There is no Alpha Upsilon society," 
said Ernest Lane. 
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I 

" By Jove, that may be my chance," ex- 
claimed Douglas Strong, as he read in the 
greasy morning paper at the cheap restau- 
rant where he was finishing a frugal break- 
fast: 

" Wanted, at Orangedale, a principal for 
the union school, to begin at once. Salary 
$800. Apply to Thomas Lummis." 

He had taught school, but had given it 
up for business that promised to be more 
profitable and had left him stranded. 

Stranded indeed; he wondered if he could 
get to Orangedale. He had ordered oat- 
meal, two boiled eggs, and coffee — 25 cts. 

(169) 
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He must give the waiter ten cents. That 
left him 78 cents. Orangedale was 29 miles 
on a,3-cent road — he happened to know that ; 
87 cts. He must either cut out his waiter's 
fee, or walk part way. He looked at her as 
she took the order of another guest. She 
would expect the ten cents; he had always 
given it to her, and she had shown her 
gratitude by taking especial pains that his 
economical orders should be well served. 
She should have the ten cents now. 

All he cared to take to Orangedale could 
be put into a light bag; if he did not get 
the place he was just as well off there 
without money as he would be here. So he 
trudged off his five miles cheerily, and even 
then reached Orangedale before nine o'clock. 
He found Mr. Lummis at the bank of 
which he was cashier. 

" I saw your advertisement"for a princi- 
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pal," he said, " and have come to apply for 
it." 

Mr. Lummis was a little, nervous man. 
He looked Douglas oyer, and asked : 

" When can you begin? " 

" At nine o'clock," said Douglas, glanc- 
ing at the bank timepiece, which stood at 
8:50. 

" Gome with me," said the cashier, and 
took him to the schoolhouse without another 
word. 

It was apparently an eight-room building, 
but there were almost no children about. 
A janitor looked at Douglas curiously; in 
each of the lower rooms there was a teacher 
with two or three children. The principal's 
room reached across the front and would 
seat a hundred. Seven scholars followed 
Mr. Lummis and Douglas up the stairs, all 
girls and scared-looking. 
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This is your room," said Mr. Lummis. 
You can ring the bell." 

Douglas did so and one more girl came in. 

" Children," said Mr. Lummis, " This 
is your new teacher." And he went away 
without another word. 

All this was queer, but it gave Douglas 
an eight-hundred-dollar job, and to a man 
with six cents in his pocket this was afflu- 
ence. He thought it best not to recognize 
anything unusual, and called the girls to 
the desk to talk with them about their 
classes. He got them all at work, and find- 
ing three who seemed more advanced than 
the other four he tested them in reading, 
having them stand before the desk in the 
natural place for a class reciting. 

He could not get their full attention, and 
was beginning to feel impatient, when all 
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at once a voice called, apparently from un- 
der their feet: 

"Please don't! indeed I am doing my best! 
— o — o!" and the cry ended in a frantic 
scream. 

Douglas was at first angry ; some one was 
playing a trick on him. But it surely was 
not any of the three girls; they were tremb- 
ling all over; one of them sank down to 
the floor. 

" What does this mean ? " he asked. 

The eldest girl replied, looking like a 
ghost, " Then you did hear it ? " 

" Hear what ? " 

" The scream." 

" yes, I heard the scream; what was 
it?" 

" Haven't you heard about it ? " 

"I haven't heard about anything; I 
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never saw this village till twenty minutes of 
nine this morning. 

" it is such an old, old story to us," 
said the girl wearily. 

Then she told how at the beginning of 
the term the teacher had scolded Laura 
Lamb, a little deformed girl, who wasn't 
strong or well. He called her silly and stu- 
pid and lazy, and in the midst of it she 
burst out with that cry just heard, and fell 
to the floor. She was carried home, but 
she died that night of brain fever, and 
every day since her voice had sounded from 
just that place where she stood. The 
teacher who scolded her, Mr. Irish, had 
rushed out of the schoolhouse the first 
time he heard it and had not been heard of 
since. Two other men had come, but they 
had given it up. None of the boys would 
come to school, and these eight girls came 
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only because their parents compelled them 
to. 

f It was almost as bad down stairs. That 
scream was heard all over the building. 
People had hoped if somebody came who 
did not know about it perhaps he would not 
hear it; that it might be imaginary. But 
if Mr. Strong heard it, then it must be a 
real voice.' ' 

" Yes, it is a real voice," said Douglas, 
thoughtfully. " Does it sound only once a 
day ? " 

" That is all." 

" Then it has sounded for to-day and we 
may as well go on with our work. Mean- 
time we will think it over." 

When school closed at noon he went to 
the bank. 

" Mr. Lummis," he said, " we had our 
scream this morning." 
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Well, well," said the cashier fretfully, 

you want to throw up your job, I suppose." 
Not at all ; it is more interesting than 
I expected. I don't believe in ghosts, and 
I am rather fond of physics, and of tracing 
effects to unknown causes. I intend to 
solve that mystery. Will you give me leave 
to tear up things somewhat while I am in- 
vestigating ? " 

" Tear up everything you like. If this 
isn't stopped we shall have to tear down the 
schoolhouse." 

" One thing more; who are the three or 
four best and brightest boys who belong in 
school ? " 

Mr. Lummis gave him their names, and 
told him how to find them. 

Douglas had never lost anything by miss- 
ing an opportunity. 

" Mr. Lummis," he said, " my experi- 
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merits may require some expenditure. Will 
you advance me twenty dollars on my salary, 
and let me bring in my bill for expenses 
afterward ? " 

Mr. Lummis unstrapped an old leather 
pocket-book and took out two ten-dollar 
bills. 

" There is a week's salary," he said. " I 
will advance you this out of my own pocket 
if you will promise to stay till you have 
worked it out." 

u OI will promise you that," said Doug- 
las. " I expect to stay here a good many 
weeks." 

In the hall-way he held the two bills up 
before his face. " When did we three meet 
last ? " he asked himself, touching them 
with his lips before he folded them up and 
put them into his vest pocket. As he entered 
the hotel, able to pay for his keep, he re- 
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fleeted how different the world looked to 
a man with twenty dollars in his pocket. 

II 

He engaged board, ate a particularly de- 
liberate dinner, and went back to the school- 
house with some incipient plans to develop. 

The afternoon passed without incident, 
and his eight pupils were somewhat reas- 
sured by his indifference to what had hap- 
pened. After school he looked up the four 
boys, told each of them he had been select- 
ed to help as unusually bright and capable, 
assured each there was some trick, promised 
to detect it, and solicited aid. All four 
boys promised to come and were eager to 
do so; Mr. Strong had made it seem to them 
like hunting woodchucks. 

The next morning Douglas got hold of 
the janitor before eight o'clock, and took 
up the flooring where the class had stood, 
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and where the sound had always seemed to 
come from. He left the floor open, piling 
the boards up on each side to prevent any 
one from stumbling in. He hunted in vain 
for any such devices as speaking tubes, and 
satisfied himself that no person could have 
been concealed under the floor. 

When the boys came he showed them what 
he had done and told them he should rely 
upon them to observe all the details of the 
•cry, noting not what they expected to hear 
but what they did hear, direction, kind of 
voice, duration, natural or affected, and so 
on; and instructed each one what to do. 
Then he called school, and went on with re- 
citations as though there were no mystery. 

To the relief of the girls but to the dis- 
appointment of the boys the day passed 
without any unusual manifestation. A 
•second and a third day passed in the same 
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way; the school began to fill up; Douglagr. 
concluded the trick must have been some 
very cheap one, and had the floor replaced. 

On the fourth day a class in arithmetic- 
was at the board working problems, when 
suddenly from the same spot as of old the 
same voice sounded again: 

* l Please don 1 1 ! Indeed I am doing my bestf 
O—o—o!" 

To most of the pupils this was a horrible 
thing, perhaps the more terrible because- 
they had been encouraged to hope it would 
never recur. But to the four boys it was 
like the sight of a woodchuck in the field;, 
they followed their instructions so implicit- 
ly that before the final shriek had ceased ta 
echo one of them had reached each of the 
four rooms below and noted who was there, 
and where, and doing what. Then they 
had stationed themselves at the four corners: 
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of the building, so that no one could go out 
unobserved. 

Douglas dismissed the school and went 
around to the four boys to get his reports. 
Each of the four teachers had been at her 
desk. In three of the rooms the children 
had rushed up to them. In the intermedi- 
ate room, No. 4, as it was called, the chil- 
dren were at recess, the teacher was just 
closing her desk, and the boy said her face 
was white ; she was evidently badly scared 
by the scream. 

The janitor was not in the building. 
Douglas afterwards satisfied himself that at 
the instant the shriek sounded the janitor 
was buying ten-penny nails at the hardware 
store. 

While Douglas was still comparing notes 
with the boys the janitor came up. 

" I propose now," said Douglas, " a 
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thorough search of the building. If the 
person who uttered that shriek is there we 
will find him." 

Two of the boys were left on guard. The 
other two, with Douglas and the janitor, 
began in the basement and went to the top,, 
peering into every nook and crevice, and 
locking each room after examining it. 
When the attic had been searched to the re- 
motest corner Douglas said, " The person 
who uttered that shriek is not in the build- 
ing." 

" But nobody has gone out except the 
teachers and scholars." 

"True," said Douglas; and he added, 
" I feel pretty safe in saying you will never 
hear that shriek again." 

Then he dismissed the boys, thanking 
them and praising them for their coolness* 
When they had gone he asked the janitor 
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to leave the keys with him, and a screw 
driver; he wanted to fix up one or two little 
things. 

" Shan't I stay and help you, sir? " asked 
the janitor, who had conceived great respect 
for this* principal whom ghosts could not 
terrify. 

" No, thanks; I would rather be left 
alone," he said; so the janitor went away. 

As they examined the building Douglas 
had been asking questions. Who was this 
deformed girl ? Who were her relatives ? 
Was anybody specially interested in her ? 

The poor child seemed to have been practi- 
cally f riendless. An aunt had brought her 
up, rather grudgingly. She had made few 
friends in school. The intermediate teacher 
was the only one who ever got on with her. 
The teacher was really fond of her, dreaded 
to have her promoted up stairs, and was 
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frantic when the child died ; she had insisted 
that the principal ought to be hanged. But 
she was always a very nervous woman. 

When they had passed through this teach- 
er's room Douglas had observed that her 
desk was fastened to the floor, while all the 
other teachers desks were movable. It was 
locked and he had asked the janitor to open 
it. The janitor said he had no key for it; 
the teacher had missed things from her 
desk, and had put on a new and strong lock. 

" well," said Douglas, carelessly, " no 
person could hide in that desk, anyway; " 
and they had passed on. 

But after the janitor and boys were gone 
he came back to this room and unscrewed 
the hinges from the desk; he had noted 
that they were fastened outside. 

Ill 

The next day was Saturday. Miss Rich- 
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ards, the intermediate teacher, boarded op- 
posite the Y. M. G. A. building. Douglas 
spent the morning reading at the front win- 
dow. About half-past ten he saw her come 
out and go toward the post-office. He over- 
took her, and noted how scared a look she 
gave him when he addressed her; when he 
asked her to walk with him to the school- 
house, she gave him another look still more 
scared and tried to make excuses; but he 
was not easily refused, and she went there 
with him. As they passed up stairs she at- 
tempted to enter her room, but the door 
was locked. 

Douglas had chatted freely upon a score 
of indifferent topics, but when they had 
reached his room and she had taken the chair 
he offered, he said authoritatively: 

" Now tell me all about it." 

" About what ? " 
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Douglas did not reply, and as she looked 
furtively into his eyes she knew that he 
knew. What astonished her was that she 
was glad he knew. Punishment, disgrace 
would follow, but that was better than be- 
ing any longer the sole depository of a 
secret that was driving her crazy. 

So she poured out her story, in broken 
sentences, often interrupted by sobs. 

" It was an accident first. We were de- 
corating for a festival. My platform had 
been moved. I was up stairs. Alone. All 
of a sudden a voice sounded right under 
my feet, " Are you 'prepared to die?" I al- 
most fainted away. But I got strength to 
rush down stairs. I found one of my boys 
on the floor talking up into the hollow iron 
column. It was put there after the school- 
house was built. Your two rooms were 
made into one. They were afraid of the 
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ceiling. The column reached from one beam 
to another. Both ends were open. It 
carried a voice like a speaking-tube. 

" I told the boy to get up; he would soil 
his clothes. I didn't tell about the voice. 
I have always kept secrets. All my life I 
have been on the defensive. Some times 
secrets have helped me. So I did not tell 
this. I remembered it. 

" One day I was looking into the yard. 
Laura Lamb came to school the first time. 
She was hump-backed. One leg was shorter 
than the other. She had a vacant look. 
Her aunt made her come alone. The chil- 
dren shouted at her. Her arm flew up to 
her face. I knew what that meant. My 
arm used to. "When anybody spoke to me. 
To ward oflE blows, you know. 

" I rushed out to her. I put my arm 
around her. I brought her into my room. 
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She was too big for my room but not ad- 
vanced enough. I begged the principal. 
He let me keep her. 

" She came here six months too soon. 
She staid six months too late. I dreaded 
to have her go up stairs. She loved me. 

" You don't know what that means. You 
have mother, sister, sweetheart perhaps. 
She was the only being who ever kissed me. 
She kissed me first. Of her own accord. 
Before I kissed her. She wanted to. 

" In the orphan asylum I was No. 218. 
People came there to adopt children. No- 
body ever gave me a second glance. I staid 
after the age. I had no where to go. I 
was better at books than housework. I 
helped in school. I became a teacher. To 
draw state money I got a license. Once the 
superintendent visited the asylum. He 
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said I was a natural teacher. I thought 
perhaps I could teach outside. 

" I watched the papers. The teacher of 
this room down-stairs died. I went to Mr. 
Lummis. All he asked was, ' Can you be- 
gin right off ? " I began. I have staid 
seven years. Nobody likes me. I am an 
asylum girl. I never had an invitation out 
to tea. 

" So you see what Laura was to me. Her 
eyes looked into mine as no other eyes ever 
did. She loved me. Loved me. Loved me. 

' 'She was a good scholar. Her mind worked 
slowly but she was sure. She never made 
mistakes in operations. What troubled her 
was to get hold of processes. Of new ideas. 
They dazed her. When she got them she 
gripped them. She loved poetry— the Lady 
of the Lake and such. Sometimes she 
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scared me with her questions. So deep, 
you know. 

"You might think the other children 
would complain of my giving so much at- 
tention to her. Would call me partial. They 
didn't. They understood. They helped. 
My heart warmed to all of them, they were 
so considerate. We made Laura happy here. 

" But this term she had to go up stairs. 
There was a new principal. A snippy man. 
Dainty. Perfume on his handkerchief. 
He hated her the minute he saw her. She 
was not pleasing to the eye. He scowled. 
She was slow to answer. He scolded. He 
liked to give rapid word in figures, and kept 
interrupting: 6 4, add 6, divide by 2 — come, 
hurry up, don't be so slow — multiply by 7, 
subtract 1, divide by 4 — come, come, come, 
don't be all day ' and so on. It was hard 
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for Laura any way. The interruptions were 
fatal. She could not follow. 

" This day he was giving her such work. 
He had said lots of harsh things. Then 
he sneered, * I have heard the question, 
" Would you rather be stupider than you 
look, or be more stupid-looking than you 
are." You are both.' The scholars tit- 
tered. She could not endure it. She 
cried out : 

" l Please donH! indeed lam doingmy beet!' 
" Then she screamed. I heard the 
scream. I jumped up the stairs. She had 
fallen to the floor. I snatched her up. In 
these arms I carried her down to the door. 
I saw Dr. Bristow in his carriage. I called 
to him. He came. He took us to her 
aunt's. I never left her. She died that 
night. She never once saw me. She never 
said good bye. 
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" I thought they ought to hang the prin- 
cipal. He never came to the funeral. I 
heard that he said, ' After all, it is better 
for her and for the rest of us.' 

" Then I remembered the hollow column. 
I went to Albany. I bought the rubber 
tubing and the mouth-piece. I staid after 
school one night. I lifted up a board. I 
filed the tubing under the column. I cut 
a hole through the board with this little 
knife. I ran the tubing up behind the 
drawers of the desk. I nailed down the 
desk. I fixed a cotton-batting mask to 
deaden the sound. I experimented with it. 
I could hear the voice up stairs. The 
shriek sounded all over the building. 

" The next day I tried it. Laura had a 
peculiar voice. Easily imitated. At my 
recess I lifted the lid of my desk and called 
through the tube : 
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" ' Please don't! indeed I am doing my best!' 
" When it came to the scream I was so 
excited it screamed itself. The children 
rushed down stairs. Mr. Irish ran out 
bareheaded. Jumped on a train at the 
station. Never came back. 

" Another man came. I ought to have 
been satisfied. Some way I had a mania to 
do it. I seemed to be avenging Laura. I 
tried it again. He went away. Another 
man. He went away. Tou came. I 
was afraid of you. I thought I wouldn't 
try it. I couldn't keep from it. When I 
heard how you took it I knew you would 
find me out. I tried not to do it again. I 
tried and tried and tried — just as I was sure 
I never would, I did it again. Then the 
boys came down. Four boys to help you. 
And you found out." And she awaited 
sentence. 
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" You have done a wicked, a criminal 
thing,'* said Douglas, gravely. " You may 
have wrought irreparable mischief upon 
some of these pupils." 

" But Mr. Irish had to be punished." 

" Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord. It was not for you to punish 
him, especially at the expense of two hun- 
dred pupils," 

" Are you going to have me arrested ? " 
she asked, shuddering. 

"lam going to keep it an entire secret 
between us." 

Miss Bichards could hardly believe her 
ears. 

" You are not going to have me even dis- 
missed ? " 

" Assuredly not. You were sorely tried, 
and your love saves you. A woman who 
can throw such protection as you did about 
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such a child as Laura Lamb has enough of 
what I want in a teacher to make up for 
the rest. You shall stay here as long as I 
have any influence. The secret belongs to 
us two alone." 

" Then I must arrange things down 
stairs," said Miss Bichards anxiously. 

"All is arranged. The tubing and mouth- 
piece are locked up in the top drawer of my 
bureau at the hotel. The board with a 
hole in it has been replaced. Your desk has 
been unfastened from the floor. Nobody 
•can And any traces of what has happened. ' ' 

Miss Bichard looked at Douglas long and 
•earnestly. 

" You are a good man," she said with 
•conviction. 

" I wish I were," he replied with a rueful 
smile, " but at least your secret is safe and 
I am your friend." 
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Miss Richards took the hand he offered,, 
wonderingly. This was not the kind of 
treatment she had encountered hitherto. 
" I will make it up to some poor creature- 
who needs help," she said to herself, press- 
ing her lips. 

That is why the secret of the haunted 
schoolhouse has never hitherto been re- 
vealed. The general impression in Orange- 
dale is that the voice was imaginary. 
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I 

It was not easy to account for Miss Trum- 
bull's unpopularity among her fellow-teach- 
ers. She was red-haired, but then so was 
Miss Morrissey, than whom no teacher in 
the building was more liked. Besides Miss 
Trumbull's red hair was beautiful above her 
dazzling complexion, lit up by her honest 
gray eyes. And then, however quick-tem- 
pered she might be by nature, she had her 
temper entirely under control ; nobody ever 
saw her fly into a passion, in school or out. 
No, it could not have been the red hair. 

She came of humble family, but then so did 

most of the teachers; none of them except 

(199) 
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the preceptress boasted of their relatives. 
But she would have done credit to any fami- 
ly; her voice was soft and low, and her 
manners were excellent; everybody admit- 
ted that. 

She had taken the place of a teacher as 
good-natured and lovable as she was ineffi- 
cient, who had been discharged against the 
protest of her fellow-teachers. But that 
was not Miss Trumbull's fault; somebody 
had to have the place. 

To be sure she had been unfortunate at 
the start. When she entered the school the 
first person she saw was Miss Dusinberie, 
the preceptress, and she had gone right up 
to her in a frank and honest way, asking, 
" Are you one of the teachers ? " 

One of the teachers ? Miss Dusinberie 
was the teacher, the matron of the teachers, 
the hostess. Instead of rushing up to her 
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familiarly Miss Trumbull should have waited 
modestly for Miss Dusinberie to approach 
and offer the hospitality of the school. 
" Was she a teacher there ? " She might 
as well at a president's reception have asked 
Mrs. Soosevelt if she belonged in the house. 
Miss Dusinberie was a woman of Family. 
She had been reared in Affluence and had 
met with Severses, but she still retained 
her Social Connections. She often dined 
with a former Member of Assembly; and 
there was a Justice of the Supreme Court 
who still called her Lucinda, and who when 
he shook hands with her always pressed her 
Deltoid Muscle with his left hand. There 
was one educational advantage connected 
with this oft-told tale; it set those who 
heard it for the first time to hunting up in 
the physiologies where Miss Dusinberie's 
Deltoid Muscle was situated. 
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Perhaps it was from Miss Dusinberie's 
indignation, perhaps it was from the stiff 
formality of intercourse that had grown up 
among the teachers under Miss Dusinberie's 
influence, that the first impression made 
by Miss Trumbull was of forwardness. In 
the slang of the day, from which alas! 
teachers are seldom free, Miss Trumbull 
was too fresh. 

But though these were all reasons, they 
did not account for the continuance, even 
the growth of ^ Miss Trumbull's unpopulari- 
ty. There must have been a certain luck 
about it. She started in wrong, she got the 
ill will of her associates, and their study of 
her grew to be an effort to justify their first 
impression. She had hoped that she was 
treated coldly only because she was a stran- 
ger; that she was serving a sort of novitiate, 
after which she would be admitted to fellow- 
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ship. But she saw indifference become dis- 
like, coldness sharpen into rudeness. Fi- 
naly there came the annual teachers picnic. 
Miss Dusinberie ostentatiously handed writ- 
ten invitations to all the other teachers in 
her presence, and omitted her. 

That was official notice that she was os- 
tracised. She was as proud as any teacher 
in the building. She had been patient, had 
been willing to wait for recognition, had 
ignored petty slights and meannesses with the 
toleration of a large nature for the pettiness 
of small ones. 

But this she accepted as formal notice 
her acquaintance was not desired. There- 
after she never bowed to any of her fellow- 
teachers, in school or out, and she never 
spoke to any of them except when duty 
required. She was absolutely without com- 
panionship, for the other teachers among 
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them permeated all the various church and 
social organizations, and when Miss Trum- 
bull's name was mentioned they always 
shrugged their shoulders and remarked, 
" You don't want her." If asked why, 
they shrugged their shoulders higher, and 
the answer was sufficient. She would not 
have been more alone in Egypt. 

II 
Under such treatment some women would 
have broken down ; it only stimulated Miss 
Trumbull to better work. She could never 
account even to herself for her ambition. 
Her father was a market-gardner in a small 
way, and her mother never attempted much 
more than to keep the house neat and pay 
her bills. Neither of them had expected 
more of Theresa than to grow up an honest 
girl, do housework a few years, marry some 
honest fellow, and live as her mother lived. 
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Yet from her earliest recollection she had 
not only longed for higher things but striv- 
en for them. In school she singled out the 
nicest girls and in all that seemed admira- 
ble to her patterned herself after them. 
She imagined an ideal self and called it 
She; whenever any question of conduct 
arose she always asked herself, " What 
would She have done ? " The ideal had 
kept advancing all these years, but she had 
been true to it. She had lost no opportun- 
ity to lift it. She read the best and most 
helpful books; whenever she had a chance 
she saw good pictures and heard good music. 

Above all she was always observing close- 
ly those whom she believed to be the best 
models to follow. More than once before 
she came to this school when she saw peo- 
ple of unquestioned social standing enter a 
restaurant, she had followed them in, and 
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as she* ate a modest meal at another table 
had observed just how they drank their soup 
from the side of their spoons, and ate with 
their forks. There was nothing in this of 
servile imitation; she merely wanted to 
know what were the best ways to do things, 
and she had to learn by such means as were 
open to her. 

She had been so superior a scholar in the 
ward school that her parents were persuaded 
to let her go on through the high school. 
She could not dress as well as most of the 
other girls, for there was little money to 
spare at home; some of her books repre- 
sented hours of baby-tending or washing 
and ironing for some of the neighbors. 
Though she had the valedictory her gown 
was notably plain. But the trustee of a 
school near by liked the essay and liked her; 
he told her if she would get her teachers 
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certificate he would give her his school at 

six dollars a week. Six dollars a week! it 

was as much as her father averaged. Father 

and mother agreed now that her ambition 

had been justified. 

She taught the school two years and saved 

enough to get at least a term's work at the 

normal school. Her parents could not see 

why anybody should ever know any more 

than she knew already, but they yielded to 
her judgment, and she knew that She would 

never have been satisfied to teach without 
further preparation. 

The normal proved a happy place for her. 
She was so good a scholar, so earnest a stu- 
dent, so manifestly grasping after the best, 
that the principal found her a place in a 
delightful family where she got her board 
in exchange for companionship to a bed- 
ridden old lady. Her especial work was to 
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read aloud, and this was always from help- 
ful books and accompanied by comments 
that were a revelation to her of the insight 
and breadth and perspective of a cultured 
woman. But her charge liked to talk as 
well as listen, and she told Theresa by the 
hour of foreign lands she had visited, dis- 
tinguished people she had met, social func- 
tions she had attended, giving the young 
girl the glimpse she had so longed for of 
the life led by those who have cultured 
tastes and means to gratify them. 

When she was graduated she had been 
sent directly here, and a change it was to 
come from a refined family where she had 
for a long time lived as an equal, to this 
school where she was treated as an outcast. 
It was not always easy to see just what She 
would have done, but of this she was sure, 
She would have performed her school 
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work all the better for her ill treatment. 
The school work proved pretty hard. 
According to schedule her first class was 
in division of fractions. The pupils blun- 
dered so that she had to trace their work 
back and back till she found they did not 
understand subtraction of whole numbers. 
She did not tell them so ; she kept on with 
the lessons laid down each day. But she 
carried on simultaneously a review that 
little by little strengthened the weak places. 
The children began really to understand 
their lessons and to take pride in them. 
Before the end of the fall term the princi- 
pal said the progress in that room was the 
most remarkable he had ever seen in that 
length of time. Strange to say, that did 
not increase her popularity with the other 
teachers. 
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III 

It was traditional for the school to give 
an entertainment on the night before Christ- 
mas, which this year was freezingly cold. 
The exercises were held on the top floor of 
the schoolhouse, and though the janitor 
drove his furnace to its utmost limit most 
of the people kept on their wraps. 

During the first hour one of Miss Trum- 
bull's pupils had nosebleed, and as the 
child's parents were not present Miss Trum- 
bull took her home, at quite a distance and 
over the hill on one side of which the school 
house stood. 

When she got back to the schoolhouse 
she felt as she opened the door the familiar 
consciousness of foul air that comes to one 
entering from outside. But as she started 
up the stairs it seemed to her she detected 
something more than the usual oppressive- 
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ness of overbreathed air. She came down 
ihe stairs again and followed out the hall, 
relying upon her sense of smell, entered 
the second room, went on through to the 
closet through which the big furnace-pipe 
went up stairs. There could be no mis- 
take; it was the smell of charred, almost 
•of burning wood. She rushed down to the 
basement where the janitor could still be 
heard pouring on more coal. He bounded 
up the stairs, and as he entered the closet 
declared with ashen face, " The schoolhouse 
is on fire ! " 

What might have followed will never be 
known, but Miss Trumbull, who had been 
asking herself agonizingly, " What would 
She have done ? " seized him by the arm 
and put her finger to her lips. " Kemem- 
ber," she said, " a panic is worse than a 
fire. Sun over to the engine-house and 
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give the alarm; I will try to get them out 
without scaring them." The janitor gavfr 
her a glance of admiration as he hurried 
away, heeding her parting reminder to un- 
fasten the double doors. 

Then Miss Trumbull went up the stairs,, 
not too fast, so that she might not seemed 
hurried or out of breath. She entered th& 
room from the rear, and taking advantage- 
of a pause in the programme said in a nat- 
ural but distinct voice, " The Baptist 
church is on fire; it is a beautiful sight." 

The effect was as she had hoped. Every- 
body had seen her go out, and knew the lit* 
tie girl lived the other side of the hill, not 
far from the church. The men connected 
with the church at once rose and began to 
go out, the larger boys began to sneak out 
after them, and soon the movement was 
general ; a conflagration in a country village- 
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is one of the sights of a life time. Yet 
there was no crowding, for every one was 
somewhat ashamed to go. Finding it im- 
possible to stem the outward current the 
principal formally dismissed the audience, 
and looked with annoyance at Miss Trum- 
bull, as she came forward. The teacher 
whose class had been exhibiting its carefully 
prepared exercise was more demonstrative'. 
" You red-headed Paddy," she cried, shak- 
ing her fist in Miss Trumbull's face, " if 
you are not discharged for this I will resign 
my position." 

But Miss Trumbull was watching anxious- 
ly. When the last children began to disap- 
pear down the stairs she said wearily, " It 
isn't the church that's on fire; it's the 
schoolhouse." And she sank upon a reci- 
tation bench. Just then the fire-engine 
could be heard below, and a tongue of fire 
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appeared at a north window. The other 
teachers rushed shrieking to the stairs, but 
the principal said to Miss Trumbull admir- 
ingly, " You are a heroine, a noble woman." 
He would have lifted her and helped her to 
escape, but the moment his hand touched 
her she sprang to her feet. "I am not so 
helpless as that," she blushed, and she 
made her way down stairs before him. 

There was a special school-meeting the 
day after Christmas, and the principal called 
on Miss Trumbull to ask her to go with 
him. " I think all we teachers should show 
our interest," he said. 

She walked up the aisle of the hall with 
him, and saw all the teachers gathered to- 
gether at the left of the platform. As she 
approached they all rose, and Miss Dusin- 
berie ostentatiously came forward and kissed 
her impressively in sight of the audience* 
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When the meeting was called to order, 
the Baptist clergyman rose and said: " Mr. 
Chairman, before we consider the replacing 
of onr schoolhouse I think every man and 
woman present would like to give expression 
to the gratitude we feel that it is only the 
building we have lost. Except for the cool- 
ness, the courage, the quick wit of Miss 
Theresa Trumbull, not all of us would be 
here to-night, and those who were here 
would be mourning children and friends 
they had lost. I move, sir, that by a rising 
vote this meeting do hereby express its ap- 
preciation of that heroic young woman." 

The chairman had no chance to put the 
motion. As with one impulse the whole au- 
dience rose and shouted and waved, till in 
the excitement of the moment her fellow- 
teachers wept over Miss Trumbull and kissed 
her frantically. There was no need to con- 
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